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RUINED CITIES IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


BY ST ERMEN D. PEET. 


The study of the native architeeture of the New World has 
brought us at last into the midst of the ancient cities of Central 
America. These are proving to be far more numerous than 
has been supposed, but in treating of them we shall take only 
those which are the most prominent. 

These ruined cities are all characterized by the same fea- 
tures. There is to be seen in each a large quadrangular build- 
ing which is supposed to be the palace. Near it are generally 
several temples or shrines situated on lofty pyramids with 
stairways leading to them. Insome of them there isa circular 
or conical building called the castle or caracol which is cen- 
trally located, and may have served asa shrine or teraple. It 
has spiral stairways, winding around a central core or column, 
and is somewhat conspicuous. In most of the cities there isa 
large building which is supposed to have been used as a reli- 
gious house, and is called the Nunnery. In some of the cities 
is what is called the Gymnasium or Tennis Court, suggesting 
the idea that the people who dwelt in the city were given to 
amusement, and lived in luxury. There are Courts and Plazas 
.n each of the cities which were probably paved; some of them 
were surrounded by corridors, and were adorned with many 
statues, and altars in front of the statues. 

The cities were situated near a stream or a great well, and 
depended upon these for their supply of water. 

Such are the general features: but there are variations in 
the style of decoration and in the religious symbols, which 
show that each city was ruled over by a different king, and a 
different class of priests, and had its own peculiar style of 

| ornament and religious symbols. The palacesand temples are 
| always the most prominent in every city, and are noticeable 
because of the peculiar decorations and carvings which are 
» scen upon their facades; and because of the many portrait 
> columns which are near them. 
The locality where the greatest number of ruined cities is 
» tc be found is in the Peninsula of Yucatan. Here are the 
» well known cities of Uxmal, Chichen-Itza, Kabah, Izamal, 
> Merida, and further to the west, Palenque and Lorillard, a city 
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which has been described by Charnay, and further to the south 
west in Guatemala, the famous city of Copan. The physical 
geography of this region is very dierent from that of Mexico, 
There are norivers, 

and the few small 
streams along the 
coast extend but a 
few miles inland. 
The Maya race 
which occupied this 
region, was a quiet, 
peaceful though 
brave people, living 
simply on the pro- 
ducts of the forests, 
each community 
taking but little in- 
terest in the affairs 
of the world away 
from their own im- 
mediate neighbor-’ 
hood. Yucatan pre- 
sents a rich field for 
antiquarian explo 

ration, and _ fur- 
nishes finer and 
more numerous 
specimens of anc- 
ient aboriginal 
architecture and 
sculpture than have 
been discovered in 
any other part of 
America. The state 
is literally dotted 
with the ruins of 
edifices. Fifty or 
sixty different 
localities have been 
visited by different 
explorers, and des- 
cribed as full of 
ruins that have a 
remarkable resem- 
blance to one ano- 
ther. Among the mut ee 

explorers may be > PY} ‘eB? 

mentioned Waldeck Stephens and aieegens Sait Char- 
nay, Maudsley, and more recently Seler, Maler, Thompson. W. 
H. Holmes, and the parties sent out by the Peabody Museum 
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PALACES AND TEMPLES. 


and the Museum of Natural History New York. 

For convenience, the ruins can be divided into four groups, 
the northern group, including Ake, Izamal, Merida, Mayapan; 
the central group, including Uxmal, Kabah, Labna, and nine- 
teen other localities; the eastern group, the ruins of Chichen- 
Itza; the western group found in Guatemala and Honduras, 
inclucing Copan, which is one of the most famous of American 
ruins. 

I. We begin with Uxmal, a city which presents a great variety 
of structures, some of which were designed for palaces, others 
for religious houses. All of them represent the architectural 
style of the Mayas; some of which have been already described. 

Mr. Holmes says: 

“There were five great structures that take rank as specimens of Maya 
architecture. These are, the Temple of the Magician, (A) the Quadrangle, 
{B) called the Nunnery, the House of the Turtle, (C) the House of the 
Pigeons, (F) and the Governor’s Palace(E). Certain features of material, con- 


struction, plan, and ornament are common toall. The stone used is the pale 
yellowish, and reddish gray lime stone of the locality, and was set in mortar, 


aE wee’ = 


PALACE AND TEMPLES AT UXMAL. 


the walks were thick, averaging perhaps three feet, and divided nearly 
midway by mouldings of a prevailing type, into an upper and lower zone, 
the extabature decorated with composite sculptures, shoe shaped coping 
stones, and level roof. There are no windows. The doorways are confined 
to the lower or plain zone of the wall; they occur singly, the great portals 
with columns not being seen at Uxmal. The jams are faced with cut 
stones like that of the walls, the lintels are of zepote wood. The plan of the 
buildings usually takes the form of a long narrow rectangle with two ranges 
of rooms, four such buildings surrounding a court, thus forming quad- 
rangie. None of the buildings are over one story in height; nearly all are 
built on terraces; the apartments are all of good size and height, and the 
vaulted ceilings are formed of the usual wedge-shaped arch constructed of 
horizontally piaced stones, beveled with aslope. Stairways were numer- 





“The cut istaken from Charnay’s book Ancient Cities of the Ncw World. 
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us, wide, and of stone, and were usually quite steep, A common feature of 
ihe court was a standing stone or pieket. 

The Temple of the Magicians is the most notable in the group, and is 
first to catch the eye of the visitor. The steep pyramid supports upon its 
summit,a ruined building, and upon the western face near the top, isa 
second structure of remarkable position and appearance. The height ot 
the pyramid is upward of 80 feet, the length is 240 feet. and the width 160 
feet. The temple that crowns the summit is soine 70 feet long, and 12 feet 
wide, and contains three rooms, The most striking feature is the temple 
built against the north side of the pyramid, having its roof on a level with 
the crest of the pyramid. The facade of this temple is the most ornate and 
composite piece of sculpture, The space above the doorway is occupied 
by a colossal face or mask, some twelve feet square, worked out in a wonder- 
ful manner. The corner decorations comprise smaller masks, seven in- 
each tier. The exterior wall surfaces of this tempié are entirely covered 
with these ornaments. The pilasters are placed at the sides of the door 
‘ways, and the lintels consist of three strong beams 

The Nunnery Quadrangle is one of the best known specimens of Maya 
architecture. Four great rectangular structures, low heavy and formal, 
ee see a broad terrace in a quadrangle, their ornate fronts facing 
inward. 

Examining the various motives, we find the great snouted mask was 
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PLAN OF TEMPLE. 


the favorite, and is found in all the fronts. Next to the mask design is the 
serpent which appears in the east, west, and north fronts. The colossal 
feathered serpent on the west, enclosing panels and interwined facade is a 
most effective piece of work, and must be regarded as a masterpiece of 
decorative sculpture. Inthe front of the eastern building are four orna- 
ments, consisting of five parallel bars of double headed serpents, and near 
the top acolossal human head. In the north front, the same conventional 
serpent occurs in pairs,and in varied forms. The life size, or colossal 
human figures in the round, form a fourth group of motives. They were 
centerpieces in decorative fields. The apron shield placed at intervals 
along the frieze forms a fifth class of decorative elements. Human figures 
in high relief and phallic symbols occur on the exterior walls of the north 
building.” 

The Gymnasium or Tennis Court, is another structure which is found 
here and at Chichen-Itza, built upon the general level of the site. It is 
composed of two massive walls or oblorg piles of masonry ninety feet long, 
twenty feet high, and twenty feet thick, according to Stephen’s measure- 
ments, Mr. Holmes thinks they were so thick pecause they were designed 
as audience places, 














PALACES AND TEMPLES. 5 


The Governor’s Palace is near the Ball Court. Mr. Holme’s 
Says: 

“This superb building is justly regarded as the most important single 
structure of its class in Yucatan. It is extremely simple in plan and out- 
line and measures 320 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 25 feet high. It is divide«|i 
into three parts, a long middle section, and two short ones, by transverse 
archways. The front wail is pierced by nine principal doorways, the west 
wall is unbroken save by two archways and presents a facade of rare beauty. 
The wall is nine feet thick nearly the whole length, and increases to twelve or 
thirteen feet at the level of the capstones of the interior arches. The rooms 
rarely exceed ten or twelve feet in width, but they are all arched The length 
reaches sixty feet in two cases. The included belt of sculptures is about ten 
feet wide, and extends entirely around the building. It is therefore, 720 feet 
long, and includes in its ornamentation 20000 stones, all of which are sculp- 
tured and individual in shape. 


ANIMAL HEADED THRONE. 


There are several motives, viz., the mask the fret and the lattice, hori- 
zontal bars terminating in serpent heads, the elaborate masks showing 
curved snouts, deep eyes, square ear ornaments, serpent brow band, stella 
ornament. The arches in this building are the most remarkable in the 
country. As seen from the west this building is truly a wonderful creation, 
and set high above the plane upon its stable terraces, it must have been a 
residence worthy of any barbarian ruler or potentate. The most novel and 
striking features of the building are the two high pointed archways, which 
from their deep recesses extend from roof to floor. These arches are the 
most remarkable in the country; each is 25 feet long, 10 feet wide and 20 
feet high. The spring of the side walls begins near the floor and extends 
to the steep sidewalls above.” 
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The fagades at Uxmal present a number of human figures 
some of which were finished in the round, one of them ina 
sitting posture, with the head crowned with a mass of plumes 
which were larger even than the body itself. This is repre- 
sented in the cut, though the human figure has been destroyed. 

It is to be noticed here, that all of the cities of Central 
America including Uxmal, Chichen, Palenque, and others 
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SEATED FIGURE WITH PLUMED HEAD DRESS. 


a style which was evidently borrowed from their mythology as 
the serpent figure and Manitou Face were common. Still 
there were on many of the palaces plumed figures and statues 
which represented royal personages, while in the temples 
were tablets which taught religious lessons. 





PALACES AND TEMPLES. 


The House of the Pigeons is another unique structure. It 
may appropriately be called the Quadrangle of th: Nine 
Gables, for it bears upon its roof a colossal comb in the shape 
of gables built of masonry at an enormous expenditure of 
time and labor, each of the gables perforated with thirty 
rectangular window-like opeainzs in seve1 horizoatal rows. 
From the face of thes? gables are s22n p-ojecting sto1es, and 
there can be little doubt thit this colossal comb was built for 
the purpose of emdallishinz the building, and holding aloft 
its sculptured ornaments. 

In front of the Governors house eighty feet fron th: stair- 
way Stephens founda picote which wis pro>ablv used aia 
sun dial, and sixty feet further east the double head:d animal 
throne shown in the cut. 

Che object of this is unknown, but it may have be2na 
throne on which the sun was supposed to sit.* 

In the same region, ten or twelve miles fron Uxmal, is an 
ancient city called Kabah, concerning which very little is 
known. Sixteen different structures were discovered here by 
Mr. Stephens, located in a space about 2,009 x 3,009 feet. Mr. 
Chirnay also visited the same locality, and described it as 
follows: | 

“Kabah was an important city, to judge from its manuments, consisting 
of higa pyramids, immense terraces, triunphal arches and stately palaces. 
One palace is so richty decorated that the architecture entirely disappears 
under it. Two salient cornices form a frame to im nense friezes, which in 
their details would compare to our proudest monuments. Th2 interior has 
a double range of apartments,-the finest we have yet seen, supported by half 
arches of overlapping stone. One of the inner chambers is entered from 
the front by three steps cut from a solid stone, the lowest step taking the 
form of ascroll. All the apartments had their walls painted with figures 
which were of brilliant colors, aad which must have greatly enhanced the 
striking effect produced by this semi-barbarous, yet with-all magnificent 
edifice. 

[he second Palace is likewise reared on a pyramid. Its outer walls 
are plain except three short groups of pilasters, each surrounding the edi- 
fice above the cornice, forming a sloping, rather thana perpendicular trieze. 
The front is pierced by seven openings; two have columns and primitive 
rude capitols. The ornamental wall narrows toward the top, and is dis- 
tinctly seen through the vegetation covering the roofs. There are remark- 
able bas reliefs at Kabah that represent a conqueror in rich Yucatee cos- 
tume, receiving the sword of a captive Aztec.” 


On the Island of Cozumel in the vicinity, a small temple 
contained a grotesque doorway which differed from any other. 
It consisted of a series of supports with two heavy stone 
lintels, but in the middle, supporting the lintels was a column 
with a eapitol, and carved upon the column was a kneeling 
figure in a distressed attitude as though bearing up a heavy 
weight, thus making a caryatid. 

At Zayi, is a ruined city, of which the principal edifice is 
called the Casa Grande. It is built in three receding stories. 
A stairway, 32 feet wide leads up to the third story on the 





*This has been described in my work on Myths and Symbols. 
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front, and a narrower stairway to the second platform on the 
rear. The portion of the front is shown in the cut. Ranges 
of pillars or pilasters compose the bulk of the ornamentation, 
both above and below the cornice. The lintels are of stone, 
and many of the doorways are of triple width, in which cases 
the lintel is supported by two rudely formed columns, about 
six and a-half feet high, wijh square capitals. The only other 
monument is an immense terrace about 1,500 feet square, a 
building reached by steps, the interior wall decorated with a 
row of pilasters. 

At Labna, are ruins of buildings equal in extent and magnifi- 
cence any in Yucatan. 1n one case a mound of forty-five feet 
in height sup- 
ported a build- 
ing 20x43 feet 
of the ordinary 
type. Inthe 
corner of this 
building is an 
ornamentwhich 
presentsthe 
open mouth of 
an alligator or 
monster, from 
whose jaws 
looks out a 
human face, but 
along with it are 
other orna- 
ments com- 
posed of grec- 
ques, rosettes, 
scrolls, and 

PALACE AYT ZAYI. palm leaves. 

II. The ruined city.Chichen is next tobe studied. This 
belongs to the same group with that of Uxmal, Kabah and 
Izamal, but has some features which are not found elsewhere. 
In the first place it is built ona plain which is remote from any 
stream, and is surrounded by a sandy plain, but is supplied 
with water from two wells or cenotes, which are sunken in the 
rocks, both of which were sacred. The city abounds with 
pyramids which resemble those at Uxmal, Palenque, and other 
cities of that region, upon which Temples, Palaces and other 
buildings were erected. There are over a dozen temples in 
various stages of ruin, all of them decorated with the same 
barbaric ornaments which are found in the other cities of the 
region. The Temple called El Castillo or Castle, and the 
Temple of Tigers are the most notable. Another peculiarity 
of the city is that it abounds with columns, and in this respect 
differs from Uxmal, but resembles those at Cozumel, at Zich- 
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mook, at Zayi, Labna, and Copan. The chief peculiarity is 
that the serpent is so conspicuous in its ornamentation. We 
have seen that the serpent was an ornament in the facade of 
the Palace at Uxmal and at Kabah, but here it was sculptured 
not only upon the fagades of the various buildings but served 
as balustrades for the stairways that led tothe temple; its body 
formed the columns which stood at the, doors of the temple, 
the head and tail serving as the base and capital for the col- 
umns. It also took the place of the snouted mask or Manitou 
Face, which was so prominent at Uxmal. Its head projected 
beyond the corners very much as the hooked ornament that 
was common elsewhere. An Pe ae of this peculiarity 
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SERPENT FACADE AT UXMAL. 
may possibly be found in the custom which was common 
farther north of taking some particular totem or a nature 
power for a guardian divinity, the serpent serving the same 
purpose here that the Manitou Face did at Uxmal, the Giganiic 
Human Face at Izamal, the portrait columns or stelae, at 

Copan, and the various idols did at Zapatero. 

There was in Mexico. as we have seen, an image which 
contained the combination of the human forms and human 
hands with serpent heads, tails and fangs, the whole decorated 
with a royal drapery. There were altars also at Copan which 
were as grotesque and forbidding as these serpent figures; 
while in the Usumatsintla Valley, according to the researches 
of Maler there were many human figures which were highly 
ornamented, each city apparently having its own peculiar style 
of ornamenting the temples and palaces, and its own models 
for sculpture; otherwise the description of Chichen-Itza is only 
a repetition of Uxmal, for a similar arrangement of buildings, 
general form of architecture, and form of government prevailed 
in each. 
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The columns were sometimes above the cornice and some- 
times below; the serpent figure was sometimes seen on the 
facade, and again on the sides of the stairways. The statues 
and human heads and masks were placed above the cornice. 
The serpent balustrade at Chichen presents the same symbo! 
as the serpent facade at Uxmal, and suggests the same my- 
thology. The double headed serpent on the Casa de Monjas 
,resembles the symbol which was so common on the northwest 
cuast, and reminds us of the coat of arms which was common 
in Sumatra. These figures were generally placed over the 
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PALACE WITH COLUMNS AT KABAH. 


doorways in all these regions, as they are over the doorways 
at Uxmal, and suggest a contact between the two continents 
though there is just difference enough between them to make 
it difficult to prove that they had a commpn origin. 

The banded columns, however, are peculiar to Central 
America, but are very common there. A good specimen of 
these is seen in the cut which represents the palace at Kabah. 
Kabah seems to have been an important city; it consisted of 
high pyramids, immense terraces, triumphal arches, and stately 
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palaces. Charnay says: “The front of the first palace was 
richly decorated with Sgures like those at Chichen, calling to 
mind the gigantic wooden idols met with in the Islands of the 

ir ate Pacific.” The second 
*< palace is decorated with 
groups of three short pil- 
asters arranged on the 
sloping frieze. Below the 
cornice are seven open- 
ings, two of which have 
columns and square cap- 
itals. The building seems 
to have had two stories; 
though the first is nearly 
buried under the debris 
which has fallen from the 
ruins. 

Chichen, Mr Holmes 
says is the most impor- 
tant group in Yucatan. 
Although it has no single 
ornamentation to rival 
the Governor’s Palace, or 
Nunnery Quadrangles at 
Uxmal, it outranks that 
city in the number and 
variety of its remains. 

In plan and dimen- 
sions the buildings are 
greatly diversified. The 
pyramid temples,of which 
there are over a dozen in 
various stages of ruins, 
may be regarded as the 
prevailing type. The 
ground plans generally 
show very simple ar- 
rangements of corridors, 
bis faa . vestibules or chambers. 
oi URS: Ye See FoR )6 The.) «most unique fea- 
{ 138 A: | tures are found in the 
“caracoi”’ or the “ round 
tower.” 

“The panoramic view 
presents in the fore- 

—_\i “Ui\:] ground the group of the 
Nunnery or Palace A, with its annexed buildings; B, and 
C. To the right of this is the box-like form of the Akab 
Tzib, D. Beyond and over the east end of the Palace is the 
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Caracol or Round Tower, E. To the left of this is the Red’ 
House, F; and beyond over the top of the temple is the ruined 
Pyramid Temple, G. Near the center of the picture is a small 
pyramid, and beyond this is the Ball Court, or Gymnasium, H. 
The Castle El Castillo, with its lofty stepped pyramid, I, is a 
little to the right. Still further on are two temple pyramids 
with extensive ruins, J. Two cenotes, one at K, in the middle 
of the picture, and the Sacred Cenote, L, about a mile from the 
point of view.” 

The Palace or Nunnery is the most notable building here, 
The main building is composite in character, and represents 
two or three successive stages or epochs of growth. The fine 
second story structure belongs to the original period of build- 
ing, and it is surmised that the small crowning structure is of 
late date, possibly representing the latest stage of growth. In 
the decorative features this group of structures is of excep- 
tional interest.* 

The most unique structure in Yucatan, is the caracol or 
Winding Stair, so-called because of a spiral passageway extend- 
ing upward through the columnar central mass of the building. 
The ruin comprises three principal features, a wide founda- 
tion terrace, a small upper terrace, and a turret-like super- 
structure. The lower terrace measures about 220 feet from 
north to south, and 150 feet from east to west, and is 20 feet 
high. The stairway is on the west side, and bordered origi- 
nally by balustrades, formed, as in other cases in Chichen, 
of colossal serpents with heads resting on the ground. The 
second terrace is some 60 or 80 feet in diameter, and 12 feet 
high; the ruined turret is 39 feet in diameter and nearly the 
saine in height. The central core is about seven feer in dia- 
meter, and eight feet at the spring of the arch. 


The El Castillo, or Castle,, is the noblest monument of 
Chichen. Itis a pyramid temple of the first order. It is as 
nearly as consistent a unit of building as can be found any- 
where in the Maya countries.* (The Temple of the Tigers has 
been described under the head of ancient temples). 


III. Theruined city of Palenque, is perhaps the best known of 
all those found in Central America, and the literature concern- 
ing it is quite voluminous. 

“The natural advantages of this region seem to have been 
fully appreciated by the aboriginal Americans, for here they 
erected one of the grandest cities, or religious centers, whicn 
as a ruin has become famous throughout the world. Since 
their discovery in the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
ruins have been carefully explored. Waldeck and Stephens 
are perhaps the best authorities, but the en of Del Rio, 


*A cut representing this building with its decorations, may be seen in the chapter on “Ethnic 
Styles in American Architecture,”’ page 245. 
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PALACES AND TEMPLES. 5 


Dupaix, Galindo and Charnay, afford much valuable infor- 
mation.”’* 

Mr. W.H Holmes has visited the spot and made an excel- 
lent panorama, and has described the buildings in detail. The 
peculiarity of the ruins is that they present one great palace 
with several temples surrounding it, giving the idea that it was 
the seat of power for one of the local chiefs or kings of the 
country, who with his priests ruled over the region, but made 
the temple a place of resort for all of the people surrounding, 
the symbols in the temples indicating that they were sun wor- 
shippers, and also deified the nature powers. There is no city 
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ARCHED CORRIDOK AT PALENQUE, 


in Central America which furnishes more religious symbols, 
‘and certainly none that are so expressive. 

“The Palace A, is seen in the foreground; beyond rises the 
lofty Temple of the Inscription, B; further up the stream, set 
in against the hill side, is the Temple of the Beau Relief C. 
At the left, across the gorge, are three buildings crowning as 
many pyramids; the first at the left is the Temple of the Cross, 
D, seen from the back; the second, to the right, is the Temple 
of the Sun, E, also seen from the back; and between these and 
a little further away is the Temple of the Cerro, dr Cross No. 
2 of Charnay, F. In the immediate foreground may be de- 
tected the arched opening, G, of the mysterious waterway 
through which the Otolum passes for several hundred teet.” 

*Th cut gives a clear idea of the doorway and the trefoil niches, but is defective in that it 


represents the niches as extending downward to the floor. ‘he position of the medallions, the 
piers, the pavement, and the esplanade, are all shown 1n the cut. 
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The unique feature at Palenque is the great cluster of 
buildings called the Palace, which consists of a remarkable ele- 
vation with quadrangular base, measuring 260x210-feet, 40 feet 
high, and sloping sides with traces of a broad central stairway 
on the north, the sides faced with regular blocks ot hewn 
stone. 

“The summit platform of the pyramid supports the palace 
which covers its whole extent save a narrow passage near the 
edge, the exterior dimensions of which are 180x228 feet, and 
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PALACE STAIRWAY AT PALENQUE. 
30 feet high. The outer wall was pierced with about forty 
doorways, which gave the whole the appearance of a portico 
or corridor with wide piers. The double corridors present the 
form of an arch with a middle wall pierced by arched door- 
ways which have a trefoil shape, and give to the entire struc- 
ture an artistic appearance. The middle wall has a series ot 
medallion-like heads, possibly portraits, neatly worked out in 
relief and surrounded with roundish framework. There are 
openings penetrating the middle wall to the right and left of 
the doorway, trefoil in shape above the medallions. The door- 
ways are 8% feet high by 9 feet wide. The whole exterior 
was covered with a coat of hard plaster, and there are some 
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traces of a projecting. cornice that surrounded the building. 
This was pierced at regular intervals with small holes designed 
for the support of poles on which were curtain hangings, which 
served as screens for the doors. 

The chief entrance to the palace was on the east, fronting 
the stream. Of the piers separating the doorways, only fifteen 
have been found standing, eight on the east and seven on the 
west, Each contains a bas relief in stucco representing human 
figures in various attitudes and having a variety of ornaments 
and insignia. The faces are allin profile, and the foreheads 
invariably flattened. This cranial form was undoubtedly the 
highest type of beauty in the eyes of the ancient artist. Many 
have believed that the builders of Palenque, were the priest 















































TEMPLE OF THE CROSS. 


leaders of an extinct race. Their foreheads were naturally 
imitated by their descendants.* 

Passing through the doorway we enter the court, 70x80 feet, 
its pavement like other courts being eight or ten feet below 
that of the corridors. The court is bounded on the north and 
east by the walls or piers, of the inner corridor, and on the 
south and west by those of the interior buildings, C and D. 
The piers are yet standing, and each has a stucco bas- 
relief, though they are much damaged. Broad stairways of 
five or six steps lead down to the level of the court. The 
eastern stairway is thirty feet wide. On each side of it are 
sculptured stone slabs, inclined at about the same angle as the 
stairway, presenting in low relief a group of human figures in 
peculiar attitudes, all of them with retreating foreheads. 


*The custom of flattening the head prevailed among the tribes along the Gulf of Mexico at 
the time of the Discovery. 
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The temples or shrines of Palenque form the most interesting 
features of the group. These have been described by various 
explorers. 

The panorama represents their location, relative size and 
appearance. The Temple of the Sun can be: seen in the center 
of the panorama surrounded by two groups of platforms or 
pyramids; its roof cone rises high above the mansard roof. 





TABLET OF THE BEAU RELIEF. 


There are three tablets within it which give the name to the 
temple. The central tablet represents a hideous face or mask 
with protrucing tongue, which is supposed to represent the 
sun. This mask is suspended to asort of frame which stands 
on a kind of altar which is supported on the backs of two 
crouching human figures. Two priests stand on the backs of 
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other stooping men, and are in the act of making human offer- 
ings tothe sun. The temple is so constructed that the mask, 
or face, is inside the shrine, which has a roof and cornice of its 
own, but receives the light through the doorway. 


_ The Temple of tbe Cross (D) has the same shape as the 
‘Temple of the Sun, but instead of having a mask fixed to the 
wall, it contains the Tablet of the Cross composed of three 
stones, and represents two men clad in the insignia of their 
office, making an offering to a bird perched on the summit of 
the cross.{ 
Stephens says of the two priests, that they are well drawn, 
: and in symmetry of 
proportion are per- 
haps equal to many 
that are carved on 
the ruined temples 
of Egypt. Their 
costume is in a dif- 
ferent style from 
any heretofore 
given, and the fold 
would seem to indi- 


Lis 


‘ cate that they were 
=== of a soft pliable tex- 


ture like cotton. 
The Temple of 
the Beau Relief 
aes Oy Tannen measures 18x20 feet 
twenty-five feet high, and apparently fronts the east. It presents 
the peculiarity of an apartment in the pyramid immediately 
below the upper rooms. On the rear wall in the upper room is the 
Beau Relief in stucco, the finest piece of stucco work in Ame- 
rlca. It represents a chief seated upon a globe, the globe rest- 
ing on an animal-headed throne. Mr. W. H. Holmes says that 
as a work of art this ,bas-relief would not suffer by com- 
parison with representative relief sculptures of Egypt, Baby- 
lonia and the far Fast, and in balance of parts and grace of line 
has few rivals. The right hand of the figure is extended as it 
to call attention to the inscription toward which the face is 
turned, while the left hand is raised, the index finger pointing 

ipwards.4 

The Tower at Palenque is the most conspicuous and im- 
ortant building. It has been described by Mr. Holmes: 

“It is a square building of four stories, three principal and 
one inferior, and has a stairway extending up through the 
center of the four floors. It was probably an observatory, the 
ipper windows and roof commanding a view of all the sur- 
rounding buildings. It is seen in the panorama, and its height 





jSee plate. TSee cut. 
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—-suggestive of the feudal citadel—lends an air of the pictu- 
resque to the pile of ruins. Theupperstoryis half gone. The 
doorways or windows are broken out above. The masonry has 
been denuded of coatings of plaster or color. The stairway 
and windows are manifestly the main features. The enclosed 
spaces or galleries are only wide enough to serve as passage 
ways from window to window or stair to stair. The stairway 
is twenty inches wide, and has a masonry walk. The second 
story repeats the first story very closely.” 

The western court measures about 30x80 feet, and has 
a narrow stairway leading up to the central building (C). 
In the southern eourt (D) stands the structure known as the 
“Tower,” well preserved. Its base is about thirty feet square, 
and rests like the other buildings on the platform of the pyra- 
mid some eight or ten feet above the courts. The construction 
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SCULPTURED DOURWAYS OF THE TEMPLE AT PALENQUE. 


of the interior buildings is precisely the same as the main cor- 
ridors, though they have traces of rich ornamentation in stucco. 

This ornamentation was drawn altogether from the relig- 
ious practices of the people, but it is at the same time sugges- 
tive of the stage of art which prevailed ameng the people. 
It often, however, contained a sort of picture writing which 
becomes very suggestive as to the events which occurred. 
This will be seen in the cuts which represent captives look- 
ing up as supplicants to chiefs or kings. There are, however 
other tablets which reveal the appearance of the kings, and 
especially their apparel and attitudes. 
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We are convinced that there was far more culture among 
this people than could be found among the wild tribes of the 
north, but there was at the same time a strong religious feeling 
which kept the people in abject servitude to the priests and 
kings. 

This may be learned from the temple architecture which 
prevailed, and especially from the tablets found in the tem- 
ples. In fact, it is the opinion of those who have compared 
the hieroglyphics at Palenque with those found on the stelae 
at Copan, and with those recently discovered on the piers 
and lintels and altars at Piedras Negras, that a homogeneous 
people formerly dwelt in this region, whose history dates 
back to 300 and 113 B.C., but whose migrations took place 
at some unknown period. That there was an Archaic nation 
is evident from the inscriptions that have been found on the 
ruined structures of Tobasco, Chiapas, Yucatan and Central 
America, for these seem to contain a similar calendar system 
and a similar ritual; and yet the freshness of the inscribed tab- 
lets and other facts would refute the theory of an extreme an- 
tiquity. 

It appears that the priests were the learned class, but they 
used pictographs which could be easily understood, and yet 
employed hieroglyphics and symbols which hid their know- 
ledge from the people. 

One peculiarity about the temples of this entire region, in- 
cluding those at Lorillard, as well as those at Palenque, is to 
be noticed. They not only contained sculptured tablets in 
their interiors which represented the various religious cere- 
monies which were practiced, and the Native Divinities 
which were worshipped, but also exhibited the same things on 
their facades. The lintels and piers which surrounded their 
doorways were covered with these strange figures. IIlustra- 
tions of these are given in the cuts, two of which are taken, 
from Stephens engravings of the doorways in front of the 
Temple of the Three Tablets at Palenque, and outlines from 
Charnay’s photographic drawing of the Lintels ofa Temple at 
Lorillard. Charnay’s description of the latter is given in the 
following words: 

“The high reliefs are lintels from a small ruined edifice at the foot of a 
pyramid, are of great interest and marvellous richness of detail. The figure 
to the left holding a sceptre in his right hand with an aigret on his huge 
head-dress, similar to that in the palace at Palenque. He may be a King,or 
more probably a priest of Quelzaicoatl. Both figures wear the usual dress 
but the priests medallion is a gem of art.” 

The cut represents a religious ceremony in which a kneeling 
figure has a rope filled with thorns passed through the tongue 

~while the other, the priest, holds over him a huge palm, en- 
couraging the person to go on withthe penance. Sahagun 
says: 

y They pierced a hole with a sharp knife throughthe middle of the 

See 19th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1897-98, page 809. 




















TABLHT INSIDE THE TEMPLE OF THE CROSS, 
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tongue, and passed a number of twigs, fastened to a long cord through the 
tongue—which done by the penitent, his sins were forgiven.” 

Mr. Teobert Maler has spent considerable time in examin- 
ing others, and has made a report of some of them to the Pea- 
body Museum of Archeology. 

At Piedras Negras he found the most interesting series of 
monuments and ruined buildings which constituted the dif- 
ferent parts of a city which was perhaps, once as magnificent 
as Palenaue itself, and what is more, a series of altars and slabs, 

TF. @ ay on which were sculp- 
tured some of the 
most interesting fig- 
ures that have ever 
been found on the 
continent. Here was 
a platform with a 
stone stairway lead- 
ing to the second ter- 
race, which was ad- 
orned with eight 
large stelae on which 
are sculptured many 
highly wrought figu- 
res. Above this plat- 
form were the ruins 
of two temples, and 
still further up was 
an acropolis, the only 
one that has been 
discovered in this 
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description of the 
stelae is contained in 
the report, and illus- 
ii EAE pre oe: trated by a series of 
SCULPTURED LINTEL AT LORILLARD. heliotype plates. It 
is impossible to describe these in the short space left us, but 
they show the barbaric splendor with which the kings and 
princes of the ruling classes of this region adorned themselves. 
From them we may learn much concerning the textile fabrics, 
the feather work, the jewels, and jewelled breastplates, neck- 
laces, capes, wristlets, bracelets, capes, sashes, maxtli, 
anklets, diadems and crowns which were worn by old and 
young. Nothing that has come dowa to us from the ancient 
Mycenian times of Greece, or from the Babylonian Empire 
exceeds in elaborateness of ornament and decoration the dress 
and regalia worn by these mysterious and unknown Princes. 
[here was a barbaric splendor which has long since passed 
iway, but was most surprising in its variety and abundance. 


The figures of kings and queens, and even of the royal 
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family, are represented on the slabs and stelae, and even by 
.the sculptured ornaments upon the piers and lintels of the 
palaces, which are truly astonishing. There are statuettes ex- 
tant in England and in this country, two of which are in the 
possession of the writer, which represent Sardanapalus and his 
queen, the proudest monarchs of the Babylonian Empire, but 
if we are to judge from comparing these with the sculptured 
figures upon these slabs found in the midst of the deep forests 
of Central America, we should say that more expense and 
effort had been laid out by the unknown monarchs of this 
region in decorating their persons and the interior of their pal- 
aces with the habiliments of royalty than by these kings of the 
East. There is a profusion of jewels, and of precious stones, 
and of finely wrought needlework, and feather-work which was 
unknown in the palaces of the East, all arranged so as to 
astonish the eye by the brilliancy. 

The comparison of these palaces in America with those 
which have been discovered in Cyprus, is suitable to engage 
our attention before we close this subject. ‘The explorations 
by Mr. Arthur J. Evans have shown that a prehistoric civili- 
zation prevailed in Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, Cyprus and 
Palestine, which resembled that which existed in America at 
the time of the discovery. The condition of art was perhaps 


at a higher stage, and the people were more advanced in 
many respects. Yet hieroglyphics and linear signs were quite 
similar. Architecture was scarcely more advanced. There 
were cyclopzan ruins and cities and strongholds, beehive 
tombs, vases, votive bronzes, engraved gems, demonstrating 
the fact that the great days of the Island story excelled the 


early historic period. 














FATHER TIME IN JAPAN OR JAPANESE 
CALENDARS.*+ 


BY ERNEST W. CLEMENT, M. A. 


The Japanese have plenty of time. This 1s true in more 
senses thanone. Inthe first place they are neverina hurry, but 
take things very leisurely and calmly.: It may be exagger- 
ation to state thatthey reverse the Occidental advice, and never 
do to-day what can be put off till to-morrow: but at least they 
take plenty of time for doing things. They have two inter- 
esting proverbs relating to this subject: “If in a hurry, go 
around” (/sogaba maware)* ; and “Hurrying ruins the matter” 
(Seite wa koto wo shisonzuru), the latter of which is a good equir 
valent of our proverb, “Haste makes waste.” With an old- 
fashioned Japanese, an appointment for 9 o’clock may be met 
at any convenient time before 10 o’clock, because it is trouble- 
some to take note of minutes, and it is, therefore, considered 
to be g o'clock, in round numbers, until it is 10 o’clock. Or, if 
he misses one train, “shzkata ga nai” (way there is not,” or 
“there’s no use”), and he waits patiently for the next train, 
even though it be halfaday. It is thus evident that in old 
Japan there was no use for our proverb, “Time is money,” and 
especially because money-making was despised, and the mer- 
chant was the lowest of the four classes of society (soldier, 
farmer, artisan, merchant). And if it is true that “procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time,” he must have filched cycles or cen- 
turies in old Japan. But Mr. E. H. House has suggested that 
the old practice of the Japanese indicated that they believed 
punctuality to be the thief of time, 

Tunis propensity to neglect the minutes in reckoning pro- 
bably grew out of the fact that in Old Japan the common in- 
terval of time was equivalent to two hours. The day was 
divided as follows: 

Kokonotsu-doki (ninth hour), 11 p.m—1 a.m. andf 

Il a.m.—I p.m. 
Yatsu-doki (eighth hour), _‘I-3 a.m. and p.m. 
Nanatsu-doki (seventh hour),3-5 “* “ “ 
Mutsu-doki (sixth hour), 5-7 
Ttsutsu-doki (fifth hour), ie Fee 
Yotsu-doki(fourth hour(, 9-11 “ “ “* 

*In the study ot this subject, Brausen's “Chronological Tables” are, of 
course, invaluable; but they are, u ‘fortunately, not easiv accessible. 


+The descriptive and explanatory parts of this paper formed a portion 
of a paper which was read before the Asiatic Society of Japan in explana- 
ion of the almanac for 1902, and ts printedin Vol. XXX, Pt. 1, of the 
fransactions of that Society, Those portions are repro iuced here by per- 
nission of the Council of that Society; but they have also undergone care- 
ul revision, and have received new material. 

tIn reckoning the hours, a distinction was sometimes made between 
he morning and evening as follows: ake-mutsu (6 a. m.), and sure-mutsu 
> p. m.) 
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As half an hour of that kind was equal to one hour of our kind, 
it is not strange, perhaps, that it is now difficult for some to 
reckon minute-ly! 

With reference to this old-fashioned way of marking the 
hours, we quote further words of explanation from Chamber- 
lain's “Things Japanese” (page 470): 

“Why, it will be asked, did they count the hours back- 
warcs? A case of Japauese topsy-turvydom, we suppose. But 
then why, as there were six hours, not count from six to one, 
instead of beginning at so arbitrary a number as nine? The 
reason is this:—three preliminary strokes were always struck, 
in order to warn people that the nour was about to be sounded. 
Hence, if the numbers one, two and three had been used to 
denote any of the actual hours, confusion might have arisen 
between them and the preliminary strokes,—a confusiun ana- 
logous to that which, in our own still imperfect method of 
striking the hour, leaves us in doubt whether the single stroke 
we hear is half-past twelve, one o'clock, half-past one, or any 
other of the numerous half-hours.’’* 

We may add that this style of computation is based on 
multiples of “nine” (1xg=9, 2x9=18, 3x9==27, 4x9=—36, 5xO 
45, OxG=54), and in each case the ‘‘tail” figure of the product 
was chosen as the name of the hour (9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4). 

In the second place, the Japanese have plenty of time, be- 
cause they have several different ways of reckoning the days, 
months, years and other periods. They have both solar and 
lunar time; Japanese, Chinese and Occidental time; two na- 
tional calendars and several special periods; so that they have 
literally “a time for every thing,” and, in some cases, they are 
very particular to doa certain thing “on time.” Of the two 
Japanese calendars, one reckons from the mythological found- 
ing of the Japanese Empire by Jimmu Tenno, in 660 B. C., and 
is known as sigen (history-beginning); and the other is the 
special period called “ez” (Enlightened Rule), which began 
after the accession of the present Emperor, Mutsuhito. Thus, 
to illustrate, I happen to have before me an old issue of the 
Kokumin Shimbun, a daily newspaper of Tokyéd, and find the 
following dates:—Mezjz, 35th year; Kigen, 2562; Occidental cal- 
endar, 1902; Chinese calendar, Kocho, 27th year. 2nd month 
[ February ], 7th day, Friday. Old calendar, Ka no-to-Usht, 12th 
month, 29th day, Ka-no-to-Tori. Sun rises, 6:39 a. m. Sun sets, 
5:12 p.m. Moon rises, 5:17 a.m. Moon sets, 4:04 p.m. High 
tide, 4°33 a. m. and 4:56 p. m.” 

And then, asif to emphasize the contrasts between the old 
and the new in this mixture, is added the notice of the follow- 
ing time-saving device; “Telephone, Shimbashi, Special No. 
70 (Editorial); Shimbashi, No. 2,850 (Office ).” 





*The old dial had only one hand, which was stationary, while the face 
moved from right to left. 
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In the old style of reckoning, the years were named accord- 
ing to the twelve signs of the Chinese zodiac, taken in con- 
junction with the ten “celestal stems” (jzkkan), obtained by 
dividing into two parts each of the five elements (wood, fire, 
earth, metal, water). These elements are known in Japanese 
as £1. ht, isuchi, ka (for kane), and mizu; and the subdivisions 
are called ¢ (or ye)and fo, of which the former is said to repre- 
sent the active element and the latter the passive element. 
Rein’s explanation is as follows: “They [the Japanese] dis- 
tinguish accordingly (with speclal Chinese signs) ki-no-ye, 
wood in general, and ki-no-to, worked wood; hi-no-ye, natural 
fire (of the sun, volcanoes), and hi-no-to. domestic fire; tsuchi- 
no-ye, raw earth, and tsuchi-no-to, manufactured earth; ka-no- 
ye, native metal, and ka-no-to, worked metal; midzu-no-ye, 
running water, and midzu-no-to, stagnant water.”* Thus the 
name of the old calendar year (a-no-To—Ushi), just men- 
tioneg, means “Wrought metal—Ox;” and the name of that 
day, Ka-no-To—Tori, means “Wrought metal—-Cock.” 

Names of the constella- Names of our 


tions in the Sinico- corresponding 
Japanese Zodiac. constellations. 
Rat [#e (zumz)| 
Ox [ushz| 
Tiger (Zord) 
Hare (z [sag7]) 
Dragon (ats) 
Serpent (m1) [hebi] 
Horse (uma) 
Goat [hitsuji! Scorpio, 
Monkey [saru] Sagitarius. 
Cock [tori] 
Dog (Inu] 
Boar [i] 

The following explanation is from Loureiro’s “ Anglo- 
Chinese Calendar’:— 

Ki-no-e—growing tree; Ki-no-to=hewn timber; Hi-no-e= 
lightning ; Hi-no-to= burning incense ; Tsuchi-no-e —hills ; 
Tsuchi-no-to—earthenware; Ka-no-e—ore; Ka-no-to=kettles; 
Mizu-no-e=salt water; Mizu-no-to=spring water. 

The lunar year was divided into twelve months of alter- 
nately 29 and 30 days each, and thus contained only 354 or 355 
days; but this discrepancy from thesolar year was made up by 
adding to certain years of every lunar circle an intercalary 
month of varying length. An intercalated year contained 383 
or 384 days. + The months were named numerically, as follows ; 





*Brinkley’s Dictionary gives the following explanations of eto:—“ Tinoe 
tree; inoto, herb; hinoe, fire; Ainofo, charcoal fire; ¢suchinoe, earth; tsuchi- 
noto, earthen ware; £anoe, coin; £anoto, hardwar:; mizunoe, sea water; miz- 
unoto, stream.” Others distinguish “upper” and “lower;” or “male” and 
“‘female;” or “elder brother” and “younger brother;” or great and “small.” 


+The current year, 1903, is the 4oth year of the present cycle, which 
began in 1864, and is a leap year, 
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Ichigatsu. First Moon, (Shozatsu—True Moon); Nigatsu. 
Second Moon; Sanzatsu. Third Moon; Shigatsu. Fourth 
Moon; Gogatsu. Fifth Moon; Rokugatsu. Sixth Moon; Shi- 
chigatsu. Seventh Moon; Hachigatsu. Eighth Moon; Kug- 
atsu. Ninth Moon; Jugatsu. ‘Venth Moon; Juichigatsu. Ele- 
venth Moon; Junigatsu. Twelfth Moon. 

All of the months had also poetical applications, as follows: 

1. Mutsuki (Social month). Or Umutsuki ( Birth month). 

Or Taro-zuki (Eldest-son mo~th). 
Kisaragi (Putting on new clothes). 
Yayoi (Great growth). 
Uzuki (Hare month). Or Mugi-aki (Wheat harvest). 
Satsuki (Early moon). 


OLD CLOCK 
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Minazuki (Water-less month). | Period of drought. 

Fumizuki (Rice-blooming month), Or (Composition 
monti:). 

Hatsuki (Leafy month). Or l'sukimizuki (Moon-view- 
ing mon h). 

Nagatsuki (Leng moon. Or Kikuzuki (Chrysanthemum 
month). 

Kannazuki  (God-less month). Or Koharu (Little 
Spring). 

Shimotsuki (Frost month). Or Yogetsu (Sunny month). 

Shiwasu (Finishing up month). Or Gokugetsu (Last 
moon) 
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The four seasons of spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
were recognized; and there were also 24 periods of 14 or I5 
days each, which, to a great extent, indicated the weather, and 
which the farmer carefully followed in planning his labors. 
These were as follows, beginning in February, about the time 
of the beginning of the New Year (0.c.): 


Risshun (Rise of Spring). la 
Usui (Rain —- ; Penney 
Keichitsu (Awakening of Insects). } 
Shumbuan (Vernal Equinox). \ 
Seimei (Clear and Bright). 
Koku-u (Cereal Rain). 

Kikka (Rise of Summer). } 


March. 


SY ON SY Nm 


) 
) 
) 
Shoman (Little Filling). \ 
Boshu (Grain in Ear). } 
Geshi (Summer Solstice). ) 
Shosho (Little heat). ) 
Taisho (Great Heat). 3s 
Risshu (Rise of Autumn). ) 
) 
} 
5 
} 
) 


se] 


Shosho (Limit of Heat). August. 


Hakuro (White Dew). 

Shubun (Autumnal Equinox). 

Kanro (Cold Dew). 

Soko (Frost Fall). 

Ritto (Rise of Winter). | 

ena (Little sen \ Hovennae. 

Taisetsu (Great Snow). | 

Toji (Winter Solstice). \ 

. Shokan (Little Cold). } 

24. Daikan (Great Cold). \ 


The peasantry a'so observed rather scrupulously other 
special times, which Chamberlain thus expiains: ‘For in- 
stance, they sow their rice on the eighty eight day (Hacht-ju- 
hachi yat) from the beginning of spring (Azsshun), and they 
plant it out in Ryubai, the period fixed for the early summer 
rains. The two hundred and tenth and two hundred and 
twentieth days (Mi-hyaku-toka and Ni-hyaku hatsuka) from the 
beginning of spring, and what is called Hassaku, that, is the 
first day of the eighth moon, Old Calendar, are looked on as 
days of special importance to the crops, which are certain to be 
injured if there is a storm, because the rice is then in flower. 
They fall early in September, just in the middle of the typhoon 
season. St. Swithin’s Day has its Japanese counterpart in the 
Ki-no-E. Ne, {Natural wood, vat day], mentioned above as the 
first day of the sexagesimal cyrcle, which comes around once 
In every two months approximately. If it rains then, it will 


- September, 


- October. 


- December. 


- January. 
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rain for the whole cycle, that is, for sixty daysonend. Again, 
if it rains on the first day of a certain period called Hassen, of 
which there are six in every year, it willrain for the next eight 
days. These periods, being movable, may come at any season. 
Quite a number of festivals, pilgrimages to temples, and other 
functions depend on thesigns of the zodiac. Thus, the mayz- 
dama, a sort of Christmas tree decorated with cakes in honor 
of the silk-worm, makes its appearance on whatever date in 
January may happen to be the First Day of the Hare (Hatsu-U).” 
There were also seventy-two “seasons,” (Shichijun2-b0)r but 
what they were I have not learned. 

In old Japan the week was entirely unknown; and it was 
not till the present era [ Meiji], that the zchz-rokut or holidays 
on the “ones” and “sixes” of each month, were introduced. 
But that was speedily abandoned for the week system, with 
Sunday as an official holiday, and with names adapted from the 
Occidental names, as follows: 


Nichiyovt Sun-day—Sunday. 
Getsuyobt Moon-day=Monday. 
Kwayobt Mars-dav—vJuesday. 

Suiyoot Mercury-day—Wednesday. 

Mokuyobi Jupiter-day—Thursday. 

Venus-day—Friday. 

Saturn-day—Saturday. 


And Prof. Chamberlain tells of the adoption of even the Satur- 
day half holiday:—“Sunday being in vulgar parlance Dontaku 
[a corruption of the Dutch Zontag |, Sunday is called (in equally 
vulgar parlance) Handon, that is “half Sunday.” 

There is, moreover, another division of the month more or 
less common even at the present day. By it, each month is 
divided into three periods, called jun, of about ten days, known 
as jojun, chiijun' gejun Supper, middle and lower decade). 

The days of each month were named, not only in numerical 
order, but also according to the sexagesimal table described 
above in connection with the names of the years in “a cycle of 
Cathay.” snd the latter names were perhaps more important 
than the numerical ones, because, according to these special 
names, a day was judged to be either lucky or unlucky for par- 
ticular events. “Every day has its degree of luck for removal 
[from one place to another ], and, indeed, according to another 
system, for actions of any kind; for a day is presided over in 
succession by one of six stars which may make it lucky 
throughout or only at night, or in the forenoon or the after- 
noon, or exactly at noon, or absolutely unlucky. There are 
also special days on which marriages should take place, prayers 
are granted bythe gods stores should be opened, and sign- 
boards put up.” Dr. G-iffs informs us in the “Th2 Mikado’s 
Empire,’ that ‘many people of the lower classes would not 
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wash their heads or hair on ‘the day of the horse,’ lest their 
hair become red.” Ona the other hand, this “horse day” is 
sacred toInari Sama, the rice-god, who employs foxes as his 
messengers; and “tne day of the rat” is sacred to Daikoku, the 
god of wealth, who, in pictures, is always accompanied by that 
rodent. Carpenters also have their lucky and unlucky days, 
as we learned at the time when the recitation-building of the 
Duncan Baptist Academy, Tokyo, was going up. The roof 
raising had been originally planned for March rq4-16, [1901 ], 
but was unavoidably delayed. As it was expected to cover 
three days, which should be consecutive, and not broken into 
by the 17th, Sunday, the next possible dates were March 18-20. 
But as March 18 (Monday) was “tiger day,” and considered in- 
auspicious, the time was fixed for March 19-21, the days, 
respectively, of the “hare,” the “dragon” and the “serpent.” 
The original dates would have been auspicious, because they 
were the “dog,” the “boar” and the “rat.” As for wedding 
days, Rev. N. Tamura says: ‘“Wethink it is very unfortunate 
to be married on the 16th of January, 20th of February, 4th of 
March, 18th of April, 6th of May, 7th of June, roth of July, 11th 
of August, oth of September, 3rd of October, 25th of November, 
or 30th of December, also on the grandfather’s or grand- 
mother’s death day.” These ‘dates are probably applicable to 
only the old calendar. “Seeds will not germinate if planted 
on certain days” (Griffis). 


The hours were named, not only according to the plan men- 
tioned above, but also according to the heavenly menagerie in 
the following way: 


Hour of the Rat, 


“ 


I. 
2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 


It will be noticed that each peri d istwo hours (Occidental) 
long; but it was also divided. as were likewise the numerical 
“hours” mentioned above, into jakoku and gekoku (upper and 
lower oku), each of which was thus equivalent to exactly one 
hour of sixty minutes. The “hour of the ox,” by-the-way, 
being the tim: of sound sleep, was sacred to wome.i crossed in 
love for taking vengeance upon a straw image of the recreant 
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lover at the shrine of Fudo.” After 5 p.m. many people will 
not put on new clothes or sandals” (Griffis). 


OUTLINE CALENDAR OF MEIJI 36th YEAR. 
OCCIDENTAL CALENDAR 1903rd YEAR. 


Jimmu Tenno Festival, April 3. 
Autumn Festival, September 24. 
Kanname Festival, October 17. 
Emperor's Birthday , November 3. 
Niiname Festival, November 23. 


CHINESE CALENDAR, KOCHO 29th YEAR. 


Four Sides Worship‘ January I. 

First Be ginning Festival, January 3. 

Emperor Komei’s Festival, January 30. 

Kigen-stetsu, February II. 

Spring Festival, March 22. 

2,653rd year from ascension of Emperor Jimmu—Common 
year, 305 days. National holidays. 


LARGE MONTHS, 


First day—Ox. January—Natural water, tiger year. Large 
12 mo. 3d. 

First day—Rat. March—2 mo. 3 d. 

First day—Ox. May—4mo.5 d. 

First day—Tiger. July. 5 mo.7 d. 

First day—Cock, August—6 mo. g d. 

First day—Dog. October—8 mo. I1 d. 

First day—Boar. December-—-10o mo. 13 d. 


SMALL MONTHS. 


First day—Monkey. February——Artificial water, Hare year. 
First day—Goat. April—3 mo. 4 d. 

First day—Monkey. June—s5 mo. 6d. 

First day—Dragon. September-~g mo. 22 d. 

First Day—Serpent. November—7 mo. Io d. 

Artificial water, Hare year—old calendar 


First day 1st month small, Jan. 22. | Higan—March Io, September 2r. 
First day 2nd month, large, Feb. 27. | Natural Wood-Rat Days—Feb-uary 
First day 3rd month, small, Mar. 9. | 5, April 6, June5, August 4, October 
First day 4th month, large, April27. | 3, December 2. 
First day 5th month, small, May 27. | Natural Metal, Monkey Days — 
First day interc. 5th month, small. | February 1, April 2, June 1, July 31, 
— 25. 6th th. Jul September 2', November 28, 

irst day 6th month, large, July 24. PAS S 
First day 7th month, small, Aug, 23. a il teal September 27. 
First day 8th month large, Sept. 21. | fF; 4, 

: | First Honey Day—February 11. 
et aay = — wn tag - | Seven Luminaries—Sun, Moon, Mer- 
First day 11th month, small, Dec. Io. | cury, Jupiter, Venus, Satumm. 
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TWENTY-FOUR PERIODS. 


October 21. 11: 06 p. m. 
Eighty-eighth Night—May 6. 


oe “eae Oe Jan 6,8.29 p m. | Shosho............ July 8, 5: 37 p.m. 
| ere Jom, 21,3. 136. Oe. FT TOUR... 23.005 July 24, 10:59 a. m. 
Risshuv.......... Ped. 5,8: 31 p.m. | Risshu........... Aug. 9, 3: 16a. m. 
Serre Feb. 20. 4: 41 a.m. | Shosho.......... Aug. 24,5:42 p. m. 
Keichitsu,........ Mat. 7,2: $98: mM. | Hakuto......... Sept. 9, 5.42 a. m. 
Shumbum...... Mar. 22, 4:15 a.m. | Shubur......... Sept. 24, 2: 44 p.m. 
ey April G, 5: 20a. m, | ReMr...... 2.0004 Oct. 9, 8: 42 a. m. 
RM. ies o anes April 21, 3:59 p. m. | Soko.....:..... Oct, 24, 12: 23 p. m. 
NS 5 Ao ahaa May 7,2: 25 a.m. | ee Nov. 8, 11:13 p. m. 
ree May 22,3:4 p.m | Shosetsu........ Nov. 23, 8: 22 p. m. 
Boshu Fh aak eee jabs G, 7,07 @..m.. | TOR. ..65. 0550550 Der, 23, 9: 21 a. m. 
RE osc Spewsaee June 23,5:05 a.m. | Taisetsu.......... Dec. 8, 3: 35 p. m. 

SUNDAYS. | Doyo. 
Jan. 
Oci. 4, II, 18, 25. | January 18, 3: 29, Pp. m. 
Feb, 1, 8, 15, 22. | Apri] 18, 2: 14 p.m, 
March | July 21, 7: 36a.m. 

| 


Wor. 1,8, is, 22,2 


April 6 | ghty- 

July ts, 12, I9, 26, | Rainy Season—June 12. 

May 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. Half-Summer beginning July 3. 
June 7, 14,21, 28. | Two hundred and tenth day Sept. 2. 
Aug. 2,9, 16, 23, 20. | 

Sept. 6 aa 

Dec. , 13, 20' 27. 


There is also a division of the night into watches (fo), five 
in number, as follows: 


Shoko First Watch—Fifth Hour, 7-9 p.m. 

Niké Second Watch—Fourth Hour, 9 II p.m. 
Sauké Third Watch—Ninth Hour, 11 p.m—t a.m. 
Shikoé Fourth Watch—Eighth Hour, I-3 a.m. 
Goko Fifth watch—Seventh Hour, 3-5 a.m. 


Some of the national holidays and other festivals need a 
few words of explanation. Azgen-setsu, for instance, was origi- 
nally a festival in honor of the ascension of Jimmu, the first 
Emperor, to the throne, and was thus the anniversary of the 
esiablishment of the Old Empire. but it is now observed also 
as the celebration of the promulgation of the constituti: n 
(Feb. 11, 1889), and is thus the anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the New Empire. The Jimmu Tenno Festival of Apvil 
3, is the so-called anniversary of the death of that Emperor. 
The Kanname Festival in October celebrates the offering of 
first-fruits to the ancestral deities, and the Mitmame Festival in 
November celebrates ‘the fasting of those first-fruits by the 
Emperor. The Spring and Autumn Festivals in March and 
Septeniber, are adaptations of the Buddhist equinoctial festivals 
of the dead, Higan, and are especially observed for the worship 
of the Imperial! ancestors. The Emperor Komei was the father 
of the present Emperor, and reigned from 1847 to 1867. “Four 
Sides Worship,” naturally suggests worship from the four prin- 
cipal directions. Shaniche are days, “supposed to be lucky to 
do farm work. Dogo indicates a radical change in the weather. 
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Setsabun has been called “New Year’s Eve” as well as the 
last night of winter. It will be noticed that, in this case, the 
last night ot the old year[o.c.] is seven nights before; but 
once in two or three years both winter and the old year go out 
atthe same time. Setswdun is the time when in every house 
beans are scattered around to scare away the devils, and the 
following formula is also supposed to be effective: 


Oni wa soto Fuku wa ucht: 
“Out with the devils. In wih good fortune.” 


This is also the occasion when “each person present eats one 
more ~[bean] than the number of the years ofhis age. The 
food eaten then is known as azukimeshi, and it consists of red 
beans mixed with rice. This was likewise eaten in olden times 
on the Ist, 15th and 28th of each month, which were the “three 
days” (sanjitsu) then regularly observed as holidays. For a 
fuller description of Setsubun see Hearn’s “Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan,” Vol. 1I., pp. 498-503: and for interesting notes 
on the New Year's Festival see pp. 493-498 of the same volume. 

In Lafceido Hearn‘s “Shadowings” under the subject of 
“Japanese Female Names,” we find the same items bearing on 
different phrases of our subject. For instance, in the course 
of his researches, he came across Ushi “Low” or “Ox,” asa 
gitls name, and adds the following comment: “This extraordci- 
nary name is probably to be explained as a reference to date 
of birth. * * * I surmise that Miss Ushi was born at the 
Hour of the Ox, on the Day of the Ox, in the Month of the 
Ox, and the Year of the Ox.” 


He also gives a list of names “relating to time and season,” 
as follows: 


OR i ictednaeds be ene eweiesdeepecenans Evening. 
O—Sugo 
O—Im .a 


O—Toshi 


The latter is literally an abbreviation of Mikazu ki, itself an 
abreviation of mikka-zuki, ‘the moon of the third night” [ of 
the honor month ]. 
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In “Japanese Miscellany”; Hearn quotes the Japanese poet 
who says “Spring is the Season of the Eyes; Autumn is the 
Season of the Ears.” In spring, of course, the chief delight is 
in looking upon the blossoming flowers, but in fall it is in the 
“music of countless insects.” 

In the same book, under “Songs of Japanese Children, we 
find one which we quote entire: 

KEY TO BATTENDOOR SONG. 


Shogwatsu— Kadomatsu. Schichigwatsu—Tonabata; 
Nigwatsu—Hatsu-uma; Hachigwatsu—Hassaku; 
Sangwartsu—Sekka; Kingwatsu— Kkiu-tsuki; 
Shigwatsu—P Shaka; Jingwatsu—Ebisu-ko; 

Gog watsu—Nobori; Shimotsuki; Shiwason; 
Rokugwatsu—Sekka. Kokono yode Itcho yo! 

First month--Gate Pinetree; second month, First Day of 
the Home; New Year’s decorations; sa¢red to Quari Sama 
[ Rice-god ]; third month, girls’s festival; fourth month, August 
Buddha; fifth month Flags—boy’s festival; sixth month, 
Tutelor god’s festival; seventh month, festival of the weavers; 
eighth month, first day festival; ninth month, chrysanthemum 
month; tenth month festival ‘of Ebisu. First month; last 
month; nine strokes given. Now une cho is completed. 

As most of the references have been already explained, it 
is not necessary to reproduce all the notes; the following will 
suffice: 

Buddha’s birthday is celebrated on the 8th day of the 
month; the Weaver is the Star Vega; Ebisu is the “Patron-God 
of Labor. The meaning of the last two lines is not clear. 

The following from Chamberlain’s “Things Japanese,” 
gives an excellent idea of the status of the moon among Jap- 
anese: “Far more important than the sun to ethitic persons 
is the moon. Ofall subjects, this is the one on which Japan- 
ese poets and romance writers most constantly dwell, one of 
them emphatically asserting that “all griefs can be 
assuaged by gazing atthe moon.” People still worship the 
crescent each time it is point over; but the greatest nights of 
th: year are the 26th of the 7th moon, the 15th of the 8th 
moon andthe 13th of the ninth moon, old calendar, which 
r.ughly correspond to dates some five or six weeks later ac- 
cording to our calendar, and this includes the three moons of 
the autumn time. On the 26thnight of the moon people in 
Tokyo visit the tea houses at Atago-yama or those on the sea- 
shore of Takananawa and sit up till a very late, orrather early 
hour, to see the moon rise over the water, drinking ‘sake the 
while, and composing verses appropriate to the sentamental 
character of the scene. The 15th night of the 8th moon, which 
is no other than our harvest-moon at the full, is celebrated by 
a offering of beans and dumplings and of bouquets of eulalia 
grass and lespediza blossom. This moon is termed the “ bean 
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moon.” The 13th night of the 9th moon sees offerings of the 
same A, of dumplings ane of chescnuts. It is termed 
the “chestnut moon. 

The following clipping from the Japan Mall, Yokohoma, 
refers to one the nights mentioned above: 

“One of the old customs still generally observed by the 
Japanese is the “ Niju- “roku- -ya’ ’ [twenty-sixth night ]. By the 
expression “ Niju-roku-ya”’ is meant that at a certain hour on 
the night of the 26th of the 7th moon old style ; lunar calen- 
dar; the moon rises in three separate forms on the eastern 
horizon and those who see this phenomenon are blessed 
beyond compare. Last Saturday, Aug. 30th, 1902, being the 
‘‘ Niju-roku-ya” the elevated spots about the town such as 
Takashima-yama, Iseyama, etc., were crowded by many citi- 
zens, while the pier, the Bund, and the shores of Honmoka 
were likewise densely packed. In the harbor, a bright specta- 
cle was presented by the appearance of many lighters and 
boats tastefully decorated with lanterns, which were provided 
for the amusement of fashionable people. The moon rose 
shortly betore 2 a. m. in its ordinary guise, but the sightse: rs 
appeared well satisfied.” 


It should be borne in mind that the Japanese year periods” 
(xengo) do not, unless accidentally, regularly correspond with 
the reigns of the Emperors, because “‘ a new one was chos«n 
whenever it was deemed necessary to commemorate an auspic- 
ious or ward off a malign event.” But hereafter the era will 
correspond with the reign ofan Emperor. The names of some 
of these eras are quite famous, like the Elizabethan or the 
Victorian Era in English history. As the first era was a time 
of great reforms, it is known as the Taikwa Reformation; the 
Engi Era, in the tenth century, is celebrated for important 
legislation; the Genroku Era, in the seventeenth century, wis 
‘‘a period of great activity in various arts;” and the Tempo 
Era, of recent days, was “ the last brilliant period of feudalism 
before its fall.” This name was also given to the large 8 
yin piece coined in that era. The Wado Era, in the fourteenth 
century, was so named on account of the discovery of copper; 
and the second era, Hakuchi, commemorates a “ white pheas- 
ant,” presented to the Emperor. 

There are, moreover, other expressions which more closely 
reremble such common Occidental phrases as the Victorian 
Era, the Elizabethan Era, the Age of Pericles, except that in 
the impersonal Orient such expressions are named more oft: n 
from places. In Japanese history. for instance, it is very com- 
mon to read of the Nara Epoch, the Heian Epoch, the 
Mvromachi Period, the Kamakura Period, the Yedo Era, tl e 
Tokyo Period; Modern Japan. Personal names are applie:|, 
however, in such cases as the Hojo Era, the Ashikaga Period, 
the Tokugawa Era, the Fujiwara Period. 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED PRE-MASSORETIC 
HEBREW PAPYRUS. 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD, M. Jj. S. 


The closing meeting of the “Society of Biblical Archzo- 
logy”’ for the year 1902 will be memorable because of the 
presentation thereat of the remarkable papyrus containing a 
Hebrew pre-Massoretic version of the Deczlogue and some 
verses of Deuteronomy, which is the property - of an enthus- 
1astic member of the society, Mr. Nash. 

The papyrus was fully described by Mr. Stanley A. Cook, 
author of the well known “ Aramaic Glossary” and a scholar 
particularly suitable for the task because of his intimate 
knowledge of the various scripts allied to Hebrew to be found 
in monumental inscriptions of the early centuries of our era; 
and also of all Hebrew writing upon seals and gems. The 
meeting was also favored by the presence and remarks of 
Mr. Burkitt, editor of the Geniza fragments of Aguila’s Old 
Testament. 

Although the writing upon the papyrus is so short—only 
about 24 lines—and almost all of these alittle mutilated at the 
ends, the variants between its contents and the accepted 
Jewish Massoretic text are so numerous and ot such value 
that the manuscript will be one of extreme importance. 

The fact of its being written upon papyrus is in itself sug- 
gestive of its being anterior to the fourth century, and Mr. S. 
A. Cook, from Paleographical reasons, considers it quite justi- 
fiable to assign it to somewhere in the second, or perhaps as 
late as the third century of our era. The most weighty argu- 
ments for this view were the similarity between the formations 
of the letters and those of first and second century Palmyrene 
ard Nabatean inscriptions. Also the great difference between 
the letters of the papyrus and those of all hitherto known 
Hebrew manuscripts whose date commenced in the eighth or 
ninth century onward. It also has no vowel points or diacriti- 
cal marks of any kind, in fact none of the usual paleographical 
adjuncts to Hebrew texts of all known manuscripts. 

With regard to the text it exhibits, the first thing the Lect- 
urer endeavored to decide was, is it a writing embodying the 
E:odus copy of the Decalogue, or that to be found in 
Deuteronomy? ‘lhe variants in regard to both these tend to 
show it must be classed, if it is necessary to assign it to a sep- 
arate position, midway between Exodus and Deuteronomy; but 
if this is done it would be creating a recension of a third ver- 
sion, which is not unlikely. 
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After careful comparison and discussion of its peculiarities, 
Mr. Cook decided it is in reality a recension of Deuteronomy. 
Now in it the sixth and seventh Commandments are transposed 
but so they are in Mark and Luke and in some manuscripts, 
and there is reason to think they were in the ancient texts of 
the Hebrew Deuteronomy, which were considered as correct 
by the Jews until the Massoretes decided to crown as canonical 
a family of manuscripts which placed the Commandments in 
a different order. The text of the papyrus in the variants, 
omissions and additions it presents, is more like what must 
have been the Hebrew basic text utilized for translation into 
greek for the Septuagint, and also is akin to the text, what- 
ever it was upon which the old Latin version of the Old Tes- 
sament is founded. It is also singularly similar to the text 
which Mr. Charles has shown was considered correct by the 
author of the pre-Christian work, the ‘‘ Pook of Jubilees ” who 
it is now known though a Hebrew of the Hebrews, took as his 
authority a recension allied not to the Massoretic text but to 
the Marginal notes of that version and to the Septuagint and 
Samaritan. 

As the papyrus agrees with the LXX against the Masso- 
retic, it follows as a matter of course it is much closer to the 
Samaritan version than to the Massoretic. But there is no 
reason whatever to consider it as a Samaritan text. ° 

Its variants do not however absolutely coincide with the 
LXX but are midway between the differences shown by the 
LXX in alliance with the Peshito Syriac in the instances 
where these two depart from the late Massoretic. 

There can be but little doubt it is a recension of the Deca- 
logue and the verses of Deuteronomy regarding the laws 
ordained by Moses and the fact of these being promulgated 
during the journey of the Exodus; which were commonly 
associated together by Jews as being the most precious part 
of the Pentateuch, representing a different family of manu- 
scripts than that selected by the Massoretic for their standard 
text. 

If this tends to show, as proved previously, by Dr. Gins- 
burg, in his magnificent edition of the Massorah together with 
all the Massoretic Marginal notes, that at the date of the 
preparation by the Robbins of the Massorah edition, there 
were, and they were aware of the fact, *other families of texts, 
and moreover that one or. more of these lines of text agreed 
with the Septuagint and Samaritan Pentateuchs, it is an 
important fact. 

It is well known that the Samaritan and Septuagint ver- 
sions tend to show an old Hebrew pentateuchel text much 
more favorable to the Christian view than the new testament 
books illustrate in their record an accurate fulfillment of the 





*The Marginal notes of the Massoretic manuscripts are considered to indicate this. 
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Old Testament prophecies, by the career of Christ, than would 
be the case if we only had the Massoretic version for our 
guide. Consequently the new papyrus in most convincingly 
indicating that these versions are quite as likely to be authen- | 
tic as the the Massoretic, tends most strongly to confirm the 
Christian position. 

Jewish scholars may therefore be anticipated to argue that 
the new papyrus is of Jate date and uncanonical or of small 
interest, indeed during the discussion Dr. Gaster took up that 
position, which was ably controverted by Sir Henry Howarth. 

That the papyrus was written by a Jewish inhabitant of 
Egypt is almost certain because of the curious fact that he 
omits the word alluding to that Country as ‘‘the house of 
bondage.” Much as a Jew abhors the deletion of any frag- 
ment of his sacred scriptures he felt it was necessary to omit 
those words as being offensive to any Egyptian reader of the 
text. Further discussion of the papyrus until Mr. S. A. Cook’s 
lecture is printed, would not be profitable, but it is well to 
inform scholars that here we have a Hebrew text of probably 
at least six centuries higher antiquity than any hitherto known, 
and one more discovery, which as with so many others, tends 
not to assail but to support the views of Christian scholars or 
to the validity of the claims of the Bible as a whole. 


+ 
++ at 


THE LEGEND OF ADAMS BRIDGE. 


BY ALBERTA‘ FIELD, ASHTABULA, OHIO. 


“Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 
Its temple and grottoes and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave.” 
—Lalla Rookh, 
It is strange how legendary tales cling to a people from 
generation to generation, and at the same time one notes the 
similarity of the different methodical origins of the human 
kind. Many an hour is whiled away on shipboard listening to 
the weird folk-lore tales of the strange shores one is passing. 
A great number of these legends, have, at this late day, no 
representative authority for their origin; but occasionally one 
hears one that has some semblance of substance for its foun- 
dation, as, for instance, the legend of Adam’s Bridge, which 
at present obstructs the gulf of Manaar between the island of 
Ceylon and the mainland. 

As the story goes, once upon a time, Adam, who was then 
a celestial being, growing weary of his heavenly abode, be- 
came restless and looked about for new worlds in which to 
seek a greater contentment and peace of mind than he then 
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possessed, the life of celestial celebacy not fulfilling all the re- 
quirements of his lonely, earth-yearning heart, so one fine day 
he unfurled his travelling wings and flew far afield. Coming 
earthward he first set foot among the tall mountains of the 
island of Ceylon, alighting upon the most prominent height, 
which, by the way, is still known as Adam’s peak, and made 
his way afoot and alone across the country to the shores of the 
island, where he found a natural bridge, erected by the powers 
of earth for his special benefit, and by which he was able to 
cross tothe mainland of India. The remains of this bridge are 
still standing and have ever since this far away time, obstructed 
the passage between Ceylon and India, and its abutments can 
still be plainly seen above the water line, rendering the channel 
unsafe for navigation. Of course one immediately enquires as 
to the necessity ofa bridge to a beirg equipped with such es- 
sentials for aerial ocomotion as a pair of wings, but only learns, 
as the story goes, that the moment Adam set foot upon this 
mundane earth, his celestial pinions were lifted from his 
shoulders and snatched back to the realms of the gods, and he 
was left featherless to seek his fortune and cover ground by 
simply putting one foot before the other, as has been the fate 
of many a poor mortal since the time of this progenitor 
of our race. 

However, to conclude the tale, Adam, we are told, crossed 
to the mainland from the then uninhabited island, where 
underneath the luxuriant plane trees of that “famed Indian 
land” he found Eve, the beautiful mother of mankind, and 
with whom he immediately fell in love, like the susceptible 
youth that he was, and hastened away with her beyond the 
barren mountain ranges that separates the rest of India from 
that delectable country so celebrated in verse for its accomo- 
dations for the sentamental and romantic members of society, 
the famous Vale of Cashmere, and where in prehistoric bliss he 
lived out the honeymoon “with that One by his side” where: 

“If woman can make the worst wilderness dear 
Think, think what a Heaven she must make of Cashmere.” 

This East Indian legend, like the old fashioned novel, 
leaves its hero and heroine upon the threshold of wedded bliss 
and allows each indivicual descendant of this historical couple 
to continue the tale according to his own rights or the tradi- 
tions ot his kind, and to draw his own conclusions as to whether 
or no. Adam may not have much reason to regret his dis- 
position of unrest that led him to wander away from the fair 
Elysian fields to this land of the great unwinged. But in any 
case, one is glad to learn just why, that forever and forever the 
ships will be obliged to pass around this Ceylon of cinnamon 
celebrity instead of following the course of the gulf of Manaar, 
which seems rea!ly the natural channel for navgiators to 
employ. 
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VILLAGES IN CASHMERE AND MALABAR. 


It would be impossible to pass by the Valley of Cashmere. 


Here the villages are tormed of little groups of chalets, 
wherever the site is sheltered and there is water and sufficient 
space for the houses. The cultivation is on the terraced fields, 
forming separate holdings grouped together, In the valley, 
where there is more space, larger villages were found; in these 
villages there was no trace of any community of holding an 
area of land, but artizans and village menials are numerous. 
Each house has some space around it. Instead of the in- 
variable dreary look of the Indian hamlet,:-we have in Cash- 
mere the picturesque homesteads dotted about here and there. 
All have their little gardens and courtyards. In the court- 
yard is the wooden granary, like a sentry box, and here the 
women sit and husk the maize from the cobs. Most villages 
have a delightful brook on which is a quaint little bathing 
house, where the villagers leisurely performed their ablutions. 

One of the prettiest objects in the village is the graveyard 
shaded by trees and bright with Iris purple and yellow. 

In Malabar the general facts are similar. Here, among 
the upper class of landholders, the single house is often a 
handsome structure, standing in the midst of a square en- 
closed orchard; approached by a castelated gateway, and 
solidly built. It contains several families connected, making 
a joint family. The size of the village may be determined by 
the number of fields which the available water supply would 
reach.— EpjTor’s Note Book. 





PREHISTORIC FINLAND. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


In a communication to the “Société d’ Anthropologie de 
Bruxelles” (Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, 1899-1900, pp. cix-cxviii), 
M. V. Jacques gives a résumé (based upon the Hackman-Hei- 
kel archeological map and the accompanying explanatory 
text), of the prehistory of Finland. For Finland the historical 
period begins only with the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, A. D. Its prehistory may be divided into the following 
periods or epochs: 

I. Neolithic—(Age of polished stone.) The stone imple- 
ments left by the earliest inhabitants of Finland are of the 
same general character as those of the so called “neolithic per- 
iod” of Europe. M. Jacques thinks that they belong “rather to 
the end of the neolithic, and some of them even to the bronze 
age.” There are recognizable in Finland two archzological 
provinces, a southwest and an eastern, divided by the river 
Kymmene, the Tavastland lakes and the river Esse. The for- 
mer region contains evidence of Scandinavian, the latter of 
Uralian influence. The finds of implements of this period are 
very unequally distributed, and the bronze age made its appear- 
ance earlier in southwest Finland. 

II. Bronze. The period of transition between the age of 
stone and the age of bronze would appear to have been rather 
long, and implements of stone continued to be used together 
with those of bronze imported from Scandinavia for a consider- 
able time after the appearance of the latter. Although the use 
of bronze was known in Scandinavia, according to Montelius, 
as early as 2000 B. C., it is not until g00-1000 A. D. that this 
metal is common on the shores of Lake Ladoga. The most of 
the foreign bronze objects found in Finland come from cairns 
[ with evidences of incineration ] “identical with the tumuli of 
Norsland and central Sweden.” A few objects of this period 
indicate Oriental influence,—form and ornamentation suggest 
the Uralian bronze age. Asa whole, the bronze age is not so 
important for Finland as for Scandinavia. 

III. Iron,—first period. The oldest object of the iron 
age discovered up to 1899 in Finland dates back to the second 
century, A. D., and it is only with the fitth century that the use 
otf iron becomes general in the southwestern part of the coun- 
try, while in the east its employment was even more restricted. 
The first ‘‘iron age” in Finland may be said to extend to the 
year 400 A.D. The influence of the Roman empire made it- 
self felt but little in Finland—only three Roman coins and a 
bronze ladle were all that had been discovered up to the date 
of the map. Scandinavian influence during this epoch is mark- 
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ed by many objects found'in the southwest, all of which came 
from cairns like those of the bronze age The pottery of this 
period is rude, made of poor clay and badly worked. 

IV. Iron,—second period. During this epoch [ V-XII 
centuries A. D.], the “iron age” acquires its full development. 
For the fifth century the finds are still not numerous. Exten- 
sive necropoli belonging toward the end of this period contain 
objects in quantity which indicate continued relations of the 
inhabitants of Finland with Scandinavia and the Baltic Prov- 
inces. On the other hand, ornaments and implements occur, 
which testify to connection with the Slavonic and Finnish 
tribes of Russia, and through them with the Arabic countries 
of Asia. Bronze objects found also exemplify Scandinavian 
influence and that of the Baltic Provinces. Toward the end of 
the period fragments of woolen tissues [from women’s gar- 
ments] occur. While gold abounds on the other side of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, only three gold coins [ Valentinian III, Zeno 
and Phocas }, a few gold rings and a partially gilt necklace of 
silver had been found in Finland up to the date of the map. 
The pottery is less rude than before. During all this period of 
from six to seven centuries incineration continued to be prac- 
ticed in Finland; but, beginning with the eighth century, inhu- 
mation appears in the southwest, although Christianity had not 
yet entered the country. This mode of burial extends gradu- 
ally, until, during the last prehistoric period, the custom be- 
comes almost general. 

V. Iron—third period. The greater part of the necropoli of 
this period are situated on the two branches of the river by 
which Lake Vuoksen empties into Lake Ladoga, and a little 
farther north. There is also a necropolis of this period south 
of St. Michel, and another in the government of Abo, besides 
accidental deposits in various parts of the country. The influ- 
ence of Scandinavian art is still seen in the ornaments, but ob- 
jects suggesting affinity with the ornaments and implements of 
the same epoch among the Finnish peoples of Russia are more 
numerous. The bracelet seems to have disappeared. The 
fibula used by the men were smaller than those of the women. 
Here and there crosses, reliquaries of Christian origin, a bap- 
tismal basin, etc., have been found. The women’s fibulz are 
often ornamented by a cross, and one even has on it the figure 
of a Byzantine saint. Several strong places built on steep moun- 
tains, formed of dry stones, with remains of walls of dwellings, 
etc., are assigned to the XII-XIV centuries. Worthy of notice 
is also the stone age “station” on the north shore of Lake 
Saanijarvi in the parish of Pihtipudas, recently described by 
Schvindt. Also the incineration and burial ground of Kooni- 
kanmaki in the parish of Kumo, on the left bank of the river 
Kumo, for which the contents indicate a date from the fourth 
to the sixth century. Interesting, likewise, are the recent ex- 
tensive finds of German and Anglo-Saxon coins in various parts 
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of Finland, of which an account has been published by O. 
Alcenius. One of these discoveries of coins was made in the 
parish of Kunsamo in the far north [66° N.] Brief abstracts 
or these three papers are given by Hackman in the ‘“Central- 
blatt fuer Anthropologie” [ Vol. VII, 1902, pp. 189-191. ] The 
date of the intrusion of the Finns into this area is still a moot 
question. Some authorities look upon them as its earliest 
inhabitants, others as late immigrants. There has, however, 
evidently been in Finland a slow but continuous evolution of 
culture from the oldest iron age down to the historical period 
properly so-called. Hence, none of the immigrations that have 
taken place have been of the nature of conquests. 
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NOTES ON THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF THE 
POLYNESIAN ISLANDERS. 


BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 


It is remarked by Sir Walter Elliott, on page 157 of the 
“ British Burmah Gazetteer,” that “ there is no doubt the inter- 
course between the east coast of India, and the whole of the 
opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal and the Straits of Malacca, 
was far greater in former times than at present. It had at- 
tained its height at the time that the Buddhists were in the 
ascendant, that is, during the first five or six centuries of our 
era.’ At the commencement of this period was it, that the 
Dravidian or the Hindu civilization was carried to the islands of 
the Malay Archipelago from Southern India. Probably, also, at 
that epoch the Malays extended their migrations eastward 
before the stream of Indian invaders. Judge Fornander, the 
author of a well-known work on Polynesian migrations, thinks 
that the Rakshasas spoken of as pre-Hindu inhabitants of 
Java were Polynesians, and that they were expelled from the 
islands of the archipelago. He states that, according to 
Hawaiian genealogies, the era of Wakea and his wife Papa, 
the earliest progenitors and the first chiefs of the Polynesian 
island groups, would be about A. D. Igo, corresponding nearly 
with the spread of the Hindu-Malay family in the Asiatic 
Archipelago. Mr. Fornander adds, that, although it is obvious 
from the legends referring to them that the islands now held 
by the Polynesian race were already peopled in the time of 
Wakea, and by a people of his own race and kindred, yet “‘he 
was anterior to, or at least contemporary with, some great 
popular movement preceding or attending the first consider- 
able exodus into the Pacific.” The Hawaiians ascribe the in- 
troduction of favo to Wakea, who, according to the most 
reliable and rational of their traditions was a chief of Gilolo, 
one of the Moluccas, previous to the Polynesian migrations. 
His reign was one of great wars and domestic troubles, result- 
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ing in great changes in the social system of the people, of 
which probably those migrations were the consequence. 

If the Polynesian people under Wakea left the Moluccas 
about A. D. 190, a still earlier date must be assigned for the 
departure of their ancestors from the original continental 
home of the race. Causes similar to those which drove the 
former to the Pacific had probably compelled the latter to fly 
eastwards. We have already seen that there wére invasions 
of the Malayan islands from India, in the first century of our 
era, which occurred owing to the religious struggles between 
the Prahmans and the Buddhists. These struggles have been 
supposed to be referred to in the Mahabharata, the later 
Brahmanic compilers of which, appealed, says Wheeler, “to 
the old national gods of the Hindus against the practical 
atheism of the Buddhists,” who were characterized by their 
opponents as Daityas. In the history of Bhima, one of the 
Pandavan heroes, there are certain narratives which have un- 
doubtedly the air of fiction, but which may be based on fact. 
These relate to the adventures of Bhima with the Asuras, one 
of whom destroyed by him was called Vaka. This Asura, like 
others, is represented as being a cannibal, and Mr. Wheeler 
thinks that the story has historical significance, “ as illustrating 
the extension of the Aryan supremacy over the aborigines,” 
who appear to have lived in caves in the jungle and to have 
devoured human flesh. The nama Veaka recails the Wakea of 
Hawaiian tradition and may we not have here the original of 
the Polynesian hero? 

In the course of the adventures of the horse, which form 
one of the most important features of the Mahabharata, it 
entered a country where men, women and animals grew upon 
trees! All the men add animals were monsters. The Raja of 
the country had for his minister a Brahman, who wore a 
string of human heads over his shoulder instead of the sacred 
thread. When the Brahman saw the sacrificial horse he went 
to the Raja and said, ‘an enemy of yours has entered this 
country, whose name is Arjuna, and it was his brother Bhima 
that slew your father; the Asura.” He advised the Raja to 
seize Arjuna and all his people and pertorm a Naramedha 
sacrifice, for which he would collect a number of Brahmans 
and Saniases, who were cannibals and wine-drinkers. The 
narrative adds, that the Raja attacked Arjuna but was slain, 
“ and all his forces fled in great confusion, and betook them- 
selves to various quarters of the world and to the islands of 
the sea.” 

The preceding adventure of the horse was among the 
Amazons, who are thought by Mr. Wheeler to have resided in 
Malabar, the country of the polyandrous Nairs, and to reach 
Munipore, where the succeeding adventure is placed, Arjuna 
must have passed through the Deccan. The description given 
of the Daityas, its inhabitants, reminds us of the aboriginal 
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tribes. of Southern India, with whom, under the names of 
monkeys and bears, Rama made alliances when he invaded the 
country to rescue his wife Sita from Ravana, the demon or 
aboriginal king of the far south. The Brahman minister of 
the above story, indeed, told the Raja, that the Naramedha 
was the sacrifice which was performed by Ravana, adding, ‘‘by 
celebrating it you will become a second Ravana’’—thus fixing 
the locality in Southern India. It istrue that Bhima’s adven- 
ture with the Asura Vaka is placed in the neighborhood of 
Ekachakra, the modern Arrah, but this may have been a sub- 
sequent localization of the incident to suit the exigencies of 
the story as related by the Brahmanical compilers of the poem; 
and doubtless Vaka was a chieftain of one of the aboriginal 
tribes with whom the Hindus came into contact when they 
advanced into Southern India. 

If this was so, the Asura Vaka may well be the same as the 
Polynesian Wakea.* There is some evidence that between 
1000 and 500 B. C. there was an exodus from Telinga, of 
the Dravidian states, to Pegu across the sea, and we may sup- 
pose that the movement reached the Indian Archipelago or 
“islands of the sea” referred to in the legend of Arjuna’s ad- 
ventures in the country of the Daityas. Probably about the 
same period there was a race movement in the northern part 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. According to Burmese tradi- 
tion, in the beginning of the tenth century before Christ, the 
Sakya kingdom of Kapilavastu in Northern India having been 
invaded, its ruler Abhiraza abandoned his country and crossing 
the mountains eastward founded a new kingdom at Ta-goung 
on the left bank of the Irrawaddy. About 500 years after- 
wards, during the lifetime of Gautama, the kingdom was over- 
run by the Chinese and its inhabitants driven southwards. 
About 100 years later, the Khmers made their way from 
Northern India into the peninsula and penetrated into Cam- 
bodia. These various movements from the north must have 
forced the original Mon-Thibetan population of Indo-China, to 
which the Malays and the Chams belonged, southwards and 
given rise to a migratory movement along the Malayan penin- 
sula and into the islands of Malaysia already occupied by peo- 
ples of the same race. This movement would compel some 
of the earlier inhabitants of the archipelago, and among them 
many of the descendants of the Daityas who had been driven 
several hundred years before from Telinga across the sea, 
to proceed further eastwards. Probably at this time some of 
them reached Gilolo, which appears to have become a starting 
point for fresh migrations, and to have been subsequently re- 
garded as the home of Wakea, the traditional ancestor of the 
Polynesian race. 





*It is a curious fact that, according to the Missionary Krapf, the Supreme God of the 
Gallas of East Atrica is called Waka. The Gallas are said to show signs ot Indian iuflu- 
cnce, one mark of which may be the sacred characrer attached to the fig-tree. 
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Mr. Fornander supposes the Polynesians to have first set- 
tled in Fiji after leaving Gilolo, and not to have reached 
Hawaii until the fifth century of ourera. He thinks, however, 
that the early Hawiians arrived at their group by way of Tahiti 
and the Marquesas, so that there were probably earlier migra- 
tory movements from Fiji across the Pacific. These may have 
been caused, as he suggests, by attacks made on the Polynesian 
settlers by the Papuan Fijians, but they may have originated in 
the arrival of fresh refugees from the west. We have already 
seen, that, during the first five or six centuries of our era, there 
was great intercourse between the east coast of India and the 
opposite coast of the Bay of Rengal and the Straits of Malacca. 
On the establishment of the Chalukya Kingdom in Telingana 
in the early part of the fifth century great numbers of Buddhists 
were driven into exile. According to the traditional history of 
Java various adventurers reached that island during the first 
three centuries, and many persons crowded to the island about 
the close of the fifth century. Sir Stamford Raffles states that 
many of the princes said to have ruled in Java are traceable in 
the lists of Indian sovereigns, and he mentions that, not only 
do the princes of Java pretend to derive their descent from 
Parakisit, the descendant of Arjuna, but the scene of the cele- 
brated war of the Pandavas is laid in Java, where the dwelling 
places and temples of the heroes who distinguished themselves 
in it are still pointed out. This is probably not surptising as, 
according to one account, Méndang Kamilan, the ancient 
capital of Java, was founded in the year 600 A. D. by Sawéla 
Chala, an Indian prince from Gujerat,* the region inhabited by 
the Yadavos, the tribe to which belonged Krishna, the friend 
of Arjuna. 

It appears that shortly after the arrival of the expedition 
led by Sawéla Chala, a prince from the Moluccas established 
himself in Java. This shows the existence of intercourse at 
that period between those islands, and perhaps it is evidence 
of social disturbances in the eastern archipelago, giving rise to 
the migratory movements throughout the Pacific area referred 
to by Mr. Fornander as taking place between the fifth and sixth 
centuries of durera. The kingdom of Jang’ gala was founded 
about 921 A. D. by Déwa Kastima, a descendant of Sawéla 
Chala, who is said to have sent his children to India to be 
educated. The reign of his eldest son Ami Luhir, who mar- 
ried an Indian princess, was celebrated for the extensive inter- 
course which then took place with foreign nations. On his 
death he was succeeded by his son Panji, who became, says Sir 
Stamford Raffles, the ‘‘most renowned hero of Javan story.” 
He visited the island of Bali and introduced the ris into the 
islands further east, which then acknowledged his supremacy. 
One of his rivals was a prince of Celebes, who subjugated the 





* The earliesi Indian settler in Java reported by traditiou was Aji Saka, who evidently was 
also a native of Gujerat. 
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neighboring islands and afterwards established himself on 
Sumatra in the county since called Palémbang. Panji was also 
called Si Malayu, which means a wanderer, and it is supposed 
by some writers that the Malayans derived their name from that 
source.* Sir Stamford Raffles remarks that during that period 
“some government was established in the other islands of the 
archipelago, in which a similarity of religion, character and 
usages prevailed.” 

During the reign of Kudu Laléan, the next sovereign of 
whom mention is made by tradition, there were dissensions in 
Java, which led one of Kudu Laléan’s brothers to leave for 
Celebes, on which island he established himself. He is sup- 
posed to have been the Sawira Gading of Bugis tradition, the 
first prince of which it makes mention. That was probably 
about the end of the eleventh century of our era, and we can 
hardly doubt the expedition of the Javan prince would lead to 
a migration further eastward of some of the peoples already 
settled in Celebes or the neighboring islands. During the 
fourteenth century the empire of Java embraced Bali to the 
east and the Sunda islands, with part of Sumatra to the west, 
and its authority was recognized also by the Southern States of 
Borneo, which at that period had no regular government. It 
is remarkable that, according to one tradition as to the peopling 
of Java and the eastern islands, their first inhabitants were 
persons who came in vessels from the Lént Mira, or Red Sea, 
having been banished from Egypt. They are described as be- 
ing very uncivilized but to have worshipped, some the sun and 
others the moon, traces of which cults may still be found 
among the eastern islanders, some of whom are said to 
resemble peoples of the Red Sea litoral. 





*Sir William Jones, who thinks the Hindus planted colonies in the islands as far as th: 
Molaccas, says that the country of the Malays took its name from the Mountain of Malaya in 
Southern India.—Dissertations 1ii, 11. 
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EDITORIAL. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN HONDURAS. 


One of the strange things about the prehistoric races of 
this continent, is that their origin and early history is involved 
in so much obscurity. This is true of the uncivilized 
races of the north, but it is especially true of the civilized races 
of the south and southwest. Certain names have indeed been 
given to these races, and these names have become suggestive 
of a certain stage of civilization and style of architecture; but 
as there are no records which can be relied upon, we are left 
mainly to the study of their works to understand the differ- 
ences that existed between them. The evidence is that civil- 
ization began among the Mayas as early as the Christian Era, 
and from their original abode in Central America, gradually 
spread northward until it reached the borders of Mexico, 
where it was taken up by the far famed Toltecs, whose history 
is so obscure, and finally was transmitted by them to the Aztecs 
or Nahuas, who came down from the north and settled in the 
beautiful valley of Anahuac, or Mexico. 

Various writers have undertaken to describe this civiliza- 
tion, some of whom have magnified its importance, and rep- 
resented it as fully equal to that which appeared in the East 
long after the opening of history; while othcrs have imagined 
it to be scarcely superior to that of the wild tribes of our own 
country. So many cities have, however, been recently discov- 
ered in the different parts of this region which have thrown 
additional light upon the subject, that we are now without 
excuse if we have not formed a pretty correct idea as to their 
true character. 

Some of these cities lie buried beneath accumulated ruins 
and have lost all semblance of their original state; others have 
remained hidden in deep forests, and have only within a few 
years been discovered. 

To these buried cities we shall call attention in this article, 
and from them gather illustrations which may help us to 
understand the difference between the architecture of the 
three races about which we have spoken. 

We begin with the city of Copan which is in reality a 
Buried City, for the most interesting parts of it have long been 
buried, and have only recently been brought to light by the 
exploring parties which have been sent to the locality. These 
ruins are situated in Honduras, twelve miles from the fron- 
tier of Guatemala, in a beautiful valley, watered by a rapid 
running stream, shut in by mountains that rise to the height of 
about 3,000 feet. The earliest description of them was given 
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by Palacio, in 1576, who speaks of them as ruins and vestiges 
of a great population, and of superb edifices, of such skill and 
splendor, that it appears that they never could have been built 
by the natives of that province. From Palacio’s visit for two 
centuries and a-half the ruins remained in total darkness, but 
in 1839 Mr. John L. Stephens visited them in company with 
Mr. Catherwood, and in 1885 Mr. Alfred P. Maudslay made 
the first attempt at an extensive and careful exploration. 
Others have followed, among them Mr. E. W. Perry, in 1889; 
Mr. Marshal H Saville in 1891; Mr. John G. Owens in 1892; 
Mr. G. Byron Gordon, and Mr. A. P. Maudslay 1893; the last 
three named being under the direction of the Peabody Museum. 











PANORAMA OF COPAN. 


It may be said that Copan differs from other cities in Central 
America in several respects.(1) In the first place it is situ- 
ated on the banks of a stream which is rapid enough to under- 
mine the foundations of the city. (2) Its situation was upon 
the side of a hill which was so cut down that part of the city 
containing the Great Plaza was lower than another part on 
which some of the temples stood, the upper area extending for 
many feet to the north. (3) The chief point of difference is 
that underground ruins have been discovered which show great 
age, asa succession of buildings have been erected one upon 
the other. 

These points have been brought out by the various explor- 
ing parties which have been sent to the region under the 
auspices of the Peabody Museum, from whose reports we shall 
freely quote. 





BURIED CITIES IN HONDURAS. ST 


The interiors of all the raised foundations and buildings, 
show signs ot having been carefully laid for solidity and 
strength. Some of them have underground walls and interior 
casings which were the remains of older buildings which had 
been occupied for a time, and abandoned in the gradual build- 
ing up of the city. The process thus carried on for centuries 
without any well designed plan, left the complex mass of 
structures a puzzle to perplex the explorer. There are other 
evidences that point to several periods of successive occupa- 
tion. The river front presents what looks like three great 
strata divided by floors or pavements. In the interior of the 
main structure are two enclosed courts; the sides of one are 
built up in solid seats or terraces as in an ampitheatre. Under- 
neath the courts are two passages, the openings of which can 
be seen on the face of the river wall, one above the other, and 
about the same length. The walls of this tunnel are built of 
well dressed stones, built up in the form of an arch of the 
usual style, with cap stones bevelled, but with no keystone. 
There is a constant down slope toward the river. The inner 
end of the tunnel is about 115 feet from the face of the cliff. 
Its floor is level with what seems to have been an old plaza 
now buried about 20 feet below the surface. 

On the western side of the court is what Maudslay called 
the Jaguar Stairway. In the center of this stairway is a struc- 
ture carved on its face into a huge dragon’s or serpent’s head, 
holding in its extended jaws a large grotesque human face. 
The western court is reached by a fine flight of steps of solid 
masonry. Ata short distance to the south stands the stela 
and an altar, and above the altar on the slope of the pyramid, 
a raised structure formed of large steps having in large reliefs 
in front, rows of what have been called ‘‘death heads.” 

“ Another building, one of the largest that has been ex- 
plored, presents the remains of a grotesque face made of 
several stones similar to that in Chichen, also three female 
figure or statues representing singing girls, as the arms extend 
out in front as if about to clap hands when in the act of sing- 
ing. Also other statues finely executed. Other sculptured 
figures are seen in a recumbent attitude, but finished in the 
round, and a large number of glyphs in which the human face 
predominates. The stairways are very numerous, and are very 
well built, but the ornamental carving which would represent 
the feathered serpent, grotesque human faces, with dress and 
ornaments, geometrical patterns, vegetable forms and inscrip- 
tions make it a notable place.” * 

The city contains a large number of pyramids, nineteen in 
all, of varying heights, some of which were surmounted by 
temples, others by palaces, and still others by religious houses, 
and between them were the various courts which are shown in 
the panorama, the western court, the eastern court, and the 





*See Memoirs of Peabody Museum. Vol.I. No 1. page 12. 
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great Plaza to the south. The stele and altars, seventeen or 
eighteen in number, are all of them sculptured to represent 
kingly persons. 

Oblong mounds with ruins of buildings on the summit, tem- 
ple mounds with temples on them, platform mounds with no 
buildings upcn them; broad stairways leading from the courts to 
the summit of the pyramid on one side, and down to the level 
on the other side, form a most striking features of the place. but 
the Hieroglyphic Stairway is the most curious of all. 

The Great Plaza has the appearance of an ampitheatre, 
with ranges of seats or steps enclosing it on the northern 
eastern and western sides, while the southern side is open. 
Above the seats is an area which is bounded by a range of 
st« ps leading up to a more elevated terrace, on which are what 
appear to be remains of stone houses. lo the northwest of 
the Plaza, extending as far as the foot hills of the mountains, 
is a large group of mounds buried in a dense thicket, and to 
the west another group and many pieces of sculpture, and 
scattered remains along the sides of the river for a distance of 
eight or nine miles. The sculptures from the terraces are also 
veiy interesting. 

The monoliths, or sculptured columns, twenty-three in 
number, fifteen situated in the Great Plaza, present the most 
elaborate specimens of sculptured art. The average height is 
twelve feet, the average breadth, three feet. Ten or fifteen 
feet from the base of each is the altar. 

Palacio says: “Six of the statues represent men covered 
with mosaic work, and with garters round their legs, their 
weapons covered with ornament; two were women with long 
robes and head-dress. They seem to have been idols, for in 
front of each is a large stone with a channel cut in it where 
they executed the victim, and the blood flowed off.” 

The most conspicuous form in the altar represents some 
fanciful grotesque animal; the glaring eyes and open jaws ex- 
tending out from the side as if designed to excite terror in the 
spectator. It may be said that a similar altar has been recently 
discovered in the city of Mexico at a depth of about 20 feet. 

There aie other evidences that point to several periods of 
occupation. The river tront presents what looks at least three 
great spaces divided by floors or pavemeats of mortar cement. 

If these floors mark the various levels corresponding to 
different epochs in the history of the city, the question of 
the age of the ruins becomes still more complicated; for - 
between each successive period of occupancy, there is the 
period of silence, the length of which can be inferred from the 
thickness of the structure. We see then that the history of the 
Maya race is written upon the ruins of the cities which were 
occupied, but the same is 4lso true of the celebrated Toltec race. 
We shall therefore return to the buried cities, which are sup- 
posed to have been occupied by that remarkable people. 
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“The principal ruins are grouped around what has beep 
called “the main structure,” a vast irregular pile rising from 
the plain in steps and terraces and terminating in great terraced 
elevations; each topped by the remains of atemple. The sum- 
mit of the highest of these is about 130 feet above the level of 
the river. * * The walls of the buildings and the outer cas- 
ings of the terraces and pyramids are built of stone, neatly cut 
in flat-faced oblong blocks and laid in parallel rows. All these 
stone walls and casings appear to have been plastered, and the 
plaster decorated with paintings. There are many evidences 
that point to several periods of occupation as the river front 
presents, three great strata divided by floors or pavements of 
mortar cement. 

“In the interior of the main structure are two enclosed courts 
paved with mortar cement, being sixty-five feet above the 
river. The sides of one court are built with solid stone work 
in seats or terraces as in an ampitheatre, beneath which was 
a tunnel formed by an arch of well dressed stones, large 
enough for a man to crawl through A broad flight of 
steps leads to a narrow platform called by Maudslay the 
‘Stairway,’ and in the center of the stairway a sculpture 
carved into a huge dragon’s or serpent’s head, holding in its 
extended jaws, a large grotesque human face; also a very well 
laid flight of steps with two large grotesque faces, and a human 
figure seated on a human skull, supporting in his hand the head 
of a dragon. 

“There is another grand stairway the ruins of which impress 
upon the beholder a deep sense of its vastness and complexity 
and force upon him a conviction of what must have been 
from the beauty of its situation and the barbaric architecture, 
the effect of the city in its prime. Each step has a row of 
hieroglyphics running the entire length of its face, and for this 
reason has been called the ‘ Hieroglyphic Stairway.’ In the 
plaza are thirteen stele, each having in front of it a sculptured 
block of stone, to which the name ‘altar’ has been applied. 
In the plaza is a pyramidal mound with stone casing in the 
form of steps,*”’ 

A part of the Hieroglyphic Stairway, was first discovered 
by Mr. Owen in 1892. It appears that this stairway had 
been buried from the sight of previous explorers, by a land- 
slide which had occurred at some vnknown date, and which 
carried away the whole upper part of the stairway from its 
position, and covered the lower part, leaving only ten entire - 
steps in their original position. A large altar was built into 
the stairway at the base. The top of the altar consists of four 
large slabs let into the steps. The sides were elaborately 
carved. Above the altar was a large seated figure built in 





_.*The cut represents fragments of the stairway, taken out and laid in order below the pyre 
mid, along with them the statue finished in the round, which was found near the middle of the 
stairway: There was an altar at the base of the stairway, and a seated figure halfway up, 
which seemed to be guarding the wh. le. 
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three pieces of stone, let into the center of the stairway. It 
represented a royal person arrayed in the usual elaborate ad- 
ornment, with a massive crocodile head or crotalus jaw form- 
ing its crown. The figure was seated on a couch which was 
carved to represent drapery and fringes. The figure itself was 
represented as clothed with embroidered garments, every part 
of which was trimmed with cords and tassle, and covered with 
various raised figures. The usual sash or maxtli hanging 
gracefully down between the legs to the feet, which in turn 
were covered with highly decorated moccasons which resem- 
bled greaves, above which were fringed bands and tassels, mak- 
ing an ornament for each leg but left the knees bare. 

A necklace of costly beads or shells hung upon the breast, 
and below it a cape set with jewels and precious stones. The 





HIEROGLYPHIC STAIRWAY AT COPAN, 


crown was hidden away underneath the massive jaws which 
turned the beauty into a hideous creature, thus mingling sym- 
metry with deformity, and awakening in the spectator at the 
same time admiration and terror. A stela was also found on 
the stairway in a horizontal position, which resembles the 
stele which Stephens discovered in the Great Plaza; the only 
difference between them consisting in the fact that this was 
on its side, and the altar was below it, while those on the Plaza 
were standing erect and had the altars before them. 

The significance cf the stairway is that the inscription con- 
tains a chronological record which embraced long periods of 
time. The beginning glyph contains an initial date at the 
top of the staircase, but the finishing date was at the bottom 
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of the staircase. The glyphs on the stele which stand in the 
Plaza, perhaps correspond with those on the stairway, and 
refer to the year in which each was erected. 

There are disconnected fragments in the stairway which 
represent human figures finished in the round, but lying on the 
side, the crowned head resting upon one arm, the legs crossing 
one another, but the wrists and ankles covered with the usual - 
ornaments, while the tringed sash surrounds the waist, and the 
embroidered maxtli is in the usual place. 

We may say of this Hieroglyphic Stairway that it is the 
most elaborately carved piece of work that has ever been dis- 
covered, and it shows the patience with which the sculptors 





SCULPTURED TIGER FOUND BENEATH THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


ot this half civilized people did their work. It reminds us of 
the rock-cut temples of the Hindus, and especially those 
found in the Island of Java, where the temples were cut out of 
the solid rock, yet were covered with the most elaborate 
ornaments, the receding stones being carved into a great 
variety of figures. 

There were at Copan certain ghoulish-looking sculptured 
figures which resembe those recently discovered in the City of 
Mexico, twenty feet below the surface, showing that there was 
a transmission from the Mayas to the Nahuas of symbols and 
ornaments in prehistoric times. Mrs. Maudslay speaks of those 
in the palace at Copan. She says:° 
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Up to the time of this expedition in'1885, no traces of any houses had 
been discovered, but I found it difficult to believe that the great masses of 
masonry would have been built unless they were meant to serve as founda- 
tions for temples. As the work of clearing proceeded and we gained a 
better view of the great stairways and the outlines of mounds, my hopes of 
finding some trace of a temple was strengthened. Judge, then, of my de- 
light when digging on the north side of the east court, I came on the un- 
mistakable signs of a doorway, and the remains of an elaborate cornice 
running along the top of the interior wall of the chamber. 2 eo 2 

The peculiarity of this doorway was that on either side of it and over 
the top there were carved in bold relief, a series of gruesome figures, 
consisting of grinning skulls which looked out from the pedestal. Above 
these, on either side, was a human figure, distorted and bent, and ap- 
Hee d in agony, supporting with his hand some monstrous reptile 

ead, and above this a distorted human figure. 


Another important feature of Copan is the one spoken of 
by Stephens and by all other explorers. It consists in the 


ANIMAL ALTAR FOUND BURIED IN THE CITY OF MEXICO,* 


number of sculptured columns or stelz which represent eitl.er 
the chiefs and priests, or the divinities which were worshired; 
probably the former, though it is difficult to decide, for the 
tendency of the times was to exalt the kings and priests almost 
to the level of the divinities, and to surround the palaces with 
even more magnificence than they did the temples. This ex- 
plains the difficulty of identifying the statues or sculptured 
figures on the stele, and the fact that altars were placed before 
them increases the difficulty. The figures represent kings and 
queens who have been well fed, and who are magnificently 
clothed and covered with ornaments, but the divinities were 

* The figure represented in the cut was found in 1901, while excavating for the foundations 
for the new Hall of Justice and Public Instruction. It is of basalt, 7 feet 6 inches long and 3 
feet in diameter. A hollow in the back is 17 inches wide and roinches deep, and on the bottom ot 
this cup are carved the emblems of the Tezcatlipoca, the God of Death. It was evidently used 
as a vase to receive the hearts of human sacrifices;,and was in the Temple of T+zcatlipoca 


The stone was originally in the colors of the living tiger. It weighs four‘tons, and the figure is 
gruesome. An account of it was pub'ished in the Scientific American and was illustrated by 


the cuts used above. 








STELA AT COPAN. 
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full of supernatural ‘powers, which are represented by their 
faces and forms, and especially by the many symbols by which 
they were surrounded. It may have been the purpose in plac- 
ing the altars before the statues of kings and priests, to in- 
crease the awe and fear which the people felt toward their 
rulers, and so increase their power, the religious sentiment 
and the sense of loyalty conspiring to make a wide separation 
between the people and the priests. 

This same tendency seems to have prevailed in Mexico, for 
altars, carved in the shape of animals with glaring eyes and 
open mouth, have, as we have said, been discovered at great 
depth beneath the streets, suggesting the idea that before the 
time of Montezuma the same styles of art which have been so 
common among the Mayas at Copan, had been introduced into 
the city of Mexico; and it was the same element of fear 
which the kings and priests appealed to, the people being in 
abject servitude to their rulers. 

This is in accord with the architecture of the ancient 
Mayas, for it seems to have been the chief effort of the 
sculptors to make the priests and kings as attractive as pos- 
sible, but to place before the temples figures of animals and 
other creatures as terrifying as possible. as the chief element 
of religion was fear. 

Many other cities have been discovered in Honduras which 
have been buried for many years. The city of Lorillard was 
discovered by Charnay in the year 1884. The number of 
monuments was estimated at fifteen or twenty, consisting of 
temples, palaces, and huts of the lower orders. These build- 
ings, some sixty-five feet from the river, were supported on 
terraces rising in ampitheatre and resting on natural hills, 
which the builders made use of to save labor. They are usually 
faced with stone, have a central flight of steps, but are not 
so richly decorated as similar edifices at Palenque, but the 
inner decorations and the figures on the bas-reliefs are the same, 
and the general arrangement of the buildings is similar. 

A temple on a mound 120 feet high, contained a great stone 
idol, the face completely mutilated, but bearing a great plumed 
headdress, and having on the shoulders the jeweled cape or 
necklace, The temple is pierced with three stone lintels, 
finely carved in che shape of lattice-work, resembling those at 
Kabah and at Uxmal. In the great frieze, three large panels 
were occupied by statues, which were still standing. 

On an esplanade were six palaces forming a rectangle, one 
of these palaces having stone lintels finely sculptured. On 
one of these lintels were two figures with retreating foreheads, 
having the usual high headdress of feathers, cape, collar, 
medallion and maxtli, while their boots are fastened on the 
instep with leather strings, as similar figures are at Palenque. 
Each holds in hand a Latin cross; rosettes form the branches 
and a symbolic Lird crowns the upper portion, while twenty- 
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three katunes or glyphs are scattered about the bas-relief. 
This was a symbolic representation of Tlaloc, whose chief 
symbol was a cross, which here consists of palms or maize 
leaves. (See cut.) | 

Two lintels from a small ruined edifice at the foot of a 
pyramid, represent two human figures; the one, holding a 
sceptre in hand, wears the usual dress of a king; the other 
exhibits a ceremony which was common: pulling the knotted 
cord, armed with thongs, through the tongue as a penance. 
Another temple, with two inscriptions on stone lintels, re- 
sembling those at Chichen and Copan, were found at Lorillard. 


SCULPTURED FIGURES ON LINTEL AT LORILL\RD.* 


An altar panel in the temple of the Sun at Tikal is de- 
scribed by Maudslay, and a bas-relief on wood, which was a 
facsimile of the panels in the rear of the altar at Palenque. 
Other panels, consisting of scattered pieces, are seen on 
various monuments. Some of them contain inscriptions 
which are in perfect condition and furnish important analogies. 
A stela at ‘likal resembles in some respects those at Copan, 
but differs from them in that the decorated figure stands so as 
to present a side view, but it is covered with the same gorgeous 
array of feathered headdress, jewelled cape, fringed garment, 
embroidered maxtli, ornamented sandals, wristlets and other 
articles. 


*The decorations on these figures are quite similar to those on the stela at Copan. 
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We see in all these figures a display of barbaric magnificence, 
which is perfectly surprising when we think of the distance of 
these cities from any Soo civilization,—but this shows that 
there was a development on the soil of America which was 
certainly equal to that found in Babylonia or in Egypt at the 
opening of history, and even superior to that which existed in 
some parts of Asia at the time of the Discovery. 

Other cities have been found in Umatsintla Valley and at 
Piedras Negras, which resemble those just described. 

Mr. Teobert Maler has spent considerable time in examin- 
ing these, and has made a report of some of them to the 
Peabody Museum of Archeology. He speaks of one locality 
named Chinikika, in which was a great pyramid, rising in several 
terraces, forming the substructure of the principal temple. 
Adjoining this is a pyramid, supporting an extensive palace, 
with several courts. On one side of the main court is a row 
of entrances, which are arched over with triangular arches. 
Here, was an altar covered with hieroglyphics, or incised in- 
scription, upon its upper surface. At Chancila, he discovered 
a temple on the summit of a pyramid, with a broad flight of 
steps leading up to it, the frieze of which has a heavy cornice, 
but the interior was finishec with an arched ceiling. 

At Xupa, he discovered temples resembling the three well- 
known temples of Palerque. The inner chamber of one was 
painted a fiery red, faced with stone slabs, on which were the 
outlines of a lovely female form, having a high and graceful 
headdress, a pure Maya proile, a collar of network of beads, 
and a disk on the middle of the breast. 

At Piedras Negras, he found the most interesting series of 
monuments and ruined buildings, which constituted the differ- 
ent parts of a city, and which was, perhaps, once as magnifi- 
cent as Palenque itself, and what is more, a series of altars and 
slabs on which were sculptured some of the most interesting 
figures that have ever been found on this continent. Here 
was a platform with a stone stairway leading to the second 
terrace, which was adorned with eight large stele, on which 
are sculptured many highly-wrought figures. Above this plat- 
form were the ruins of two temple-. and still farther up was an 
Acropolis, the only one that has been discovered in this entire 
region. The description of the stele is contained in the 
report, and illustrated by a series of heliotype plates. It is 
impossible to describe these in the short space left us, but they 
show the barbaric spleador with which the kings and princes 
or the ruling classes of this region adorned themselves. From 
them we may learn much concerning the textile fabrics, the 
feather work, the jewels, and jewelled breastplates, necklaces, 
capes, wristlets, bracelets, anklets, diadems and crowns which 
were worn by old and young. Nothing has come down to 
us from the ancient Mycznian times of Greece, or from the 
Babylonian Empire, that exceeds in elaborateness of orna- 
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ment and decoration, the dress and regalia worn by these 
mysterious and unknown princes. There was a_ barbaric 
splendor which has long since passed away, but was most sur- 
prisiug in its variety and abundance. 

Yhe figures of kings and queens, and even of the royal 
children, are represented on the slabs and stele, and even by 
the sculptured ornaments upon the piers and lintels of the 
palaces, which are truly astonishing. There are statuettes 
extant in England and in this country, one of which is in the 
possession of the writer, which represent Sardanapalus and his 
qneen, the proudest monarchs of the Babylonian Empire, but, 
if we are to judge from comparing these with the sculptured 
figures upon these slabs, found in the midst of the deep forests 
of Central America, we shou!d say that more expense and 
effort had been laid out by the unknown monarchs of this 
region in decorating their persons and the forms of their 
children with habiliments of royalty; than by these kings of 
the East. There is a profusion of jewels and of precious stones 
and finely-wroght needle-work and feather-work, which was 
unknown in the palaces of the East, all arranged so as to 
astonish the eye by their brilliancy. 

There were other half-ruined structures containing remains 
of chambers, arched vaults, ruined vestibules, and numerous 
stele. A rectangular sacrificial table or altar, resting upon 
four pillars, was found. The description of the different stele 
and the figures represented on them are given by photogaaphs. 
It appears from the description that the royal personages were 
portrayed as arrayed in all their gorgeous attire, but in various 
attitudes; some of them standing erect, covered with woven 
garments of various shapes and patterns, mainly with fringed 
edging, and held in place by jewelled belts. On the heads 
were gorgeous crowns, above which many-colored plumes 
which reached to a great height, gave an imposing appearance 
to the person. In the hands of some of these persons were 

lumed wands, but the hands of others were placed upon the 


heads of captives, or were holding long spears which pene- 
trated the bodies of the captives, The faces of the captives 
were turned upward, as if in an agony of supplication, but the 
face of the officer suggests triumph ard power. 

Some of the stele represent figures of gods or kings 
draped in royal garments. The one that is shown in the cut, 
represents a female, probably a queen, looking up to a child 
which is seated upon a throne above. The child has a gorgeous 
crown upon its head and a jewelled cape upon its shoulders. 
The throne itself was supported by a framework, which was 
evidently very elaborate and highly ornamental. Mr. Teobert 
Maler thinks it was a god which occupied the upper 
part of the stele, but, if so, the attitude and dress and general 
appearance was very human. The following is his descrip- 


tion : 
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On the lower base line stards a person of rank, in profile, looking up 
‘to the god in the niche. He (she) is dressed in a long tunic which extends 
to the feet. In the right hand is a little leather bag, tied up with a fine 
cord, and in the left, a flabellum of green feathers with a red handle. At 
the feet of this exalted personage is seen a victim, thrown on what no doubt is 
a tiger skin, the face hanging down 
over the edge of the stone. The 
scroll work and the structure of 
beams resembles that in Stela 11. 

a red scroll work runs up 
the right and left edges of the 
niche as far as the curtain, which 
is divided into four parts (that is, 
tied up with cord in three places), 
and has a horizontal band of six 
simplified glyphs (second manner 
of writing) above it. Above this . 
band is a fantastic green mask, 
with red eyes and mouth. It is 
crowned by a diadem of large 
discs, with scroll work on either 
side and feathers on top, 

All the sculpture described 
above, is in very low relief, but 
the a red god, who sits en- 
throned cross-legged in the niche, 
in Asiatic fashion, is in very hign - 
relief, and is represented in front 
view. His right hand rests upon 
his right knee; his left hand, now 
broken off, held an ornamental 
pouch, with the appendage of con- 
ventionalized rattles, which, in this 
case, does not hang over the edge 
of the niche, but lies upon the 
floor, The breast is covered bya 
green cape of scales and a hori- 
zontal breastplate, but the latter 
is very much injured. The bright- 
red face of the god is smooth and 
beardless, The lips are wide apart, 
as if the god were speaking to the 
people. Large round ornaments 
are in the ears, The head is 
crowned with an elaborately exe- 
cuted serpent’s head, surmounted 
by a fantastic human head. Both 
are for the most part green, the 
eyes and mouths only being red, 

e teeth in the serpent’s mouth 

are saw-shaped, The little head 
is in its turn surmounted by an 
oval with the closed hand, which, 
being contiguous to the curtain, 
leaves no room for a crowning 
lume of feathers. Green feathers SCULPTURED SLAB. 
all each side of the headdress. 


There are many other figures sculptured upon the stelz, 
kings or gods seated upon thrones and within niches, but they 
are always crowned, and have the jewelled cape upon the 
shoulders. One stela represents a seated figure in what may 
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be called “ European fashion’’ upon a stone bench, covered 
with a tiger skin. Both hands hold a sceptre with a grotesque 
face. In front stands a second personage, with a tiara upon his 
head. A snake curves down and over the two personages. 
Two emaciated and apparently dying forms appear upon the 
scroll work, while a third form, with extremely expressive 
countenance, bends down over the curved form of the serpent. 
Above all, is the bird, not unlike that which surmounts the 
cross at Palenque. 

A warrior of high rank, represented in front view, holds a 
lance with a fantastic face in his right hand, a shield and an 
ornamental pouch on his left arm; his tunic, falling to the 
knee, has elaborate feather-work in front and a border of sea- 
shells. The girdle is almost, or quite, covered up, and from it fall 
sash ends, which appear below the feather garment and exhibit 
an elaborate pattern of Maya embroidery. The ankles and 
knees are encircled by ornamented bands. 

To the right of the warrior chieftain, a captive kneels on 
the ground, with his arms bound together, holding his toothed 
sword, point downward, in his right hand. The distinguishing 
mark of a captive, in the form of two little glyphs, is carved 
upon the sword. 

A buried city, or rather buried temple, has been recently 
discovered near the village of Carozal in Honduras. The site 
chosen by the builders, is one of the most favorable for many 
miles around, as it is on an extensive plateau 50 to 100 feet 
above the sea level, and about one mile inland. The soil upon 
the plateau is remarkably productive. The only apparent draw- 
back was the fact that the nearest fresh water was several miles 
away, but the defect was remedied by the construction of 
underground reservoirs. The site was marked by about twenty 
artificial mounds, some of which were constructed over build- 
ings; others contained pottery images near the surface, and on 
the ground level, painted pottery animal figures. The most 
remarkable feature of the locality, is that the mound-buried 
rooms, present a series of mural paintings, or frescoes, which 
contained the same figures that are seen in the temple at 
Palenque, but painted on the wall, rather than sculptured in 
stucco. One mound, near the edge of the plateau, was 86 
feet long, 66 feet wide, and 14 feet high. A wall was discov- 
ered in it, about four feet below the ground level, with a tri- 
angular stone cornice, and above the cornice roughly-squared 
stones. The paintings, or frescoes, were on the wall inside of 
the rooms, and were in a good state of preservation. The 
floor was on a level with the ground outside. A plain stucco 
covered the interior of the building, but the painted stucco was 
separated from this by a layer of friable clay, which could be 
removed without damage to the painting. 
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THE CHEROKEES.* 


Linguistically, the Cherokees belong to the Iroquois stock, 
and were probably the Talligewi referred to in the Walam 
Olum of the Iroquois Haywood concludes that the authors 
of the most ancient remains in Tennessee had spread over thai 
region from the south and southwest at a very early period, but 
that the Cherokees entered from the north and northeast in 
recent times, 

The Cherokees claim to have built the mounds on the upper 
Ohio. They, according to Haywood, disclaimed the author- 
ship ot the mounds and petroglyphs in their later home terri- 
tory, asserting that these ancient works had exhibited the same 
appearance when they themselves first occupied the region. 
This confirms Bartram’s statement that the Cherokees, though 
sometimes utilizing the mounds as sites for their own town 
houses were as ignorant as the whites, of their origin or pur- 
pose. Haywood says that there is considerable evidence that 
the Creeks preceded the Cherokees, and claimed the Tennessee, 
or at least the Tennessee watershed, for their northern bound- 
ary. There is a dim but persistent tradition of a strange 
white race preceding the Cherokees, who were the authors of 
the ancient works in the country. 

Barton in 1797 says: ‘‘ The Cherokees tell us that when they 
first arrived in the country they found it possessed by certain 
moon-eyed people, whom they expelled.” Haywood says: 
“The invading Cherokee found white people near the head of 
the Little Tennessee, with forts extending down the Tennessee 
as far as Chicamaugua Creek.” Elsewhere he speaks of this 
extirpated white race as having extended into Kentucky and 
and Western Tennessee. He describes their houses as ‘small 
circular structures of upright logs, covered with earth.” 

The definite history of the Cherokee begins with the year 
1540, at which date we find them already established in the 
mountains of Carolina and Georgia. 

The earliest Spanish adventurers failed to penetrate so far 
into the interior, but while at Cofitachique, the celebrated 
town which was governed by the queen who came forth to 
meet them in her canoe which was covered with a canopy, and 
attended by her warriors and chief men, the Spaniards found 
hatchets and other objects of copper, and on inquiry found it 
had come from an interior mountain province called Chisca. 
They turned northward, passing through several towns belong- 
ing to the queen, and in a few days came to a province called 
Chalaque. Travelling still to the north they arrived at the 
province occupied by the Cheraw Indians, in the Piedmont 
region of North Carolina. Here they turned to the west, 
crossing the Blue Ridge, and reached one of the tributaries of 
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the French Broad, and after several days arrived at the town 
of Guaxule. The chief and principal men came out to meet 
them, dressed in the fine robes of skins, with feather-head- 
dresses, after the fashion of the country. Leaving this place 
they proceeded down the Chattahoochee River and came to a 
frontier town of the Cherokees called Canasagua; but crossing 
the state of Georgia, leaving the Cherokee country, they found 
themselves among the Creeks, in the province of Coca. 
De Soto made no further effort to reach the Cherokee mines, 
but continued his course westward through the Creek country, 
though he sent two soldiers with Indian guides to find Chisca. 

In 1566, the Spaniards, under Juan Pardo, penetrated the 
Cherokee country, and the sargent marched about a day’s dis- 
tance into the mountains, where he found a strongly palisaded 
town, and then proceeded to the territory of a great chief to a 
town called Chiaha, where De Soto had rested. It is described 
as palisaded and strongly fortified, with a deep river on either 
side, and defended by 3,000 fighting men. They received the 
white men with the greatest kindness. The combined forces 
afterwards went on through the Cherokee towns to the Creek 
towns in the Alabama country, having met with a frlendly 
reception all along the route. 

The existence of mines of gold and other metals in the 
Cherokee country was a matter of common knowledge, and 
more than one expedition had been fitted out to explore the 
interior. Numerous traces of ancient mining operations, with 
remains of old shafts and fortifications evidently of European 
origin, show that these discoveries were followed up. 

It was not until 1654 that the English came in contact with 
the Cherokees. In that year, the Virginia colony was thrown 
into alarm by news that a great body of 600 or 700 Indians 
from the mountains had invaded the lower country. It is 
probable that they were the Cherokees. In 1670, the German 
traveller, John Lederer, went from the Falls of the James 
River to the Catawba country in South Carolina. In 1693 some 
Cherokee chiefs went to Charleston, to ask protection of South 
Carolina against their enemies, the Catawbas and the Savan- 
nahs. In 1715, a torce of several hundred white troops went 
up the Savannah, and made their headquarters among the 
lower Cherokees. In 1721 the Governor of South Carolina 
invited the chief of the Cherokees to a conference, at which 
thirty-seven towns were represented. In 1730, seven chiefs 
were selected to visit England where, in the pilace at White- 
hall, they made a treaty acknowledging the sovereignty of 
England. In1740,a trading path marked out by the Cherokees 
from the new settlement of Augusta, Georgia, to their towns on 
the Savannah River, and then on to the west. 

A Jesuit, named Christian Priber was among the Cherokees 
in 1736, and drew up a scheme of government with a capitol at 
Great Tellico, in Tennessee. He was a gentleman of polished 
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address, extensive learning and rare courage. He was 
acquainted with the different languages — Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Spanish and English—and spoke Cherokee. 
He was seized by the English traders, and was imprisoned at 
Fredrica, Georgia, and soon after died from the confinement. 
Among his papers was found a manuscript dictionary of the 
language. 
I 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL -NOTES. 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 





Home oF THE Aryans. In his “Die Heimat der Indoger- 
manen im Lichte der urgeschichtlichen Forschung,” (Berlin, 
19C2, pp, 311), of which a review by Dr. Kraitschek appears 
in the “Centralblatt fiir Anthropologie” (Vol. VII, 1902, pp. 
282-285), Dr. Matthaeus Much joins the increasing company 
of those who seek the primitive home of the Aryans some- 
where in northern Europe. He concludes from the neolithic 
remains (due to the Aryans) that the west Baltic region was 
the place where the Aryans dwelt- together before the disper- 
sion, and from which they migrated in various directions. 
Much does not share the view of Montelius that the beauty of 
certain Scandinavian objects of the stone age is due to Oriental 
influence—the Trojan region is rather an outlier of the stone- 
culture of Europe than a center for influencing it. He takes 
the ground that from the most primitive forms of stone imple- 
ments furnished by the Danish shell-heaps and the finds of the 
Swedish coast to the most perfect and most beautiful tools of 
this age, there exists zm /oco an uninterrupted developmental 
series. Indeed, the further one proceeds from the north, the 
rarer and simpler they become. Northern Italy and France, 
e. g. show much closer relations with the west Baltic stone 
implements than do the southern parts of these countries, 
while in the Iberian peninsula entirely different forms put in 
an appearance. Theuse of jadite and nephrite and of turquoise 
do not prove an Asiatic origin for the Aryans. Spiral decora- 
tion, Much thinks, originated, not in the Orient, as many sup- 
pose, but in all probability, took its rise in the Harz-Saale 
country, from which point it migrated with the Aryans. Amber 
appears in the Mycenzan graves of Greece only after it was 
widespread in neolithic times in northern and central Europe. 
Since chemical evidence assigns this amber to the Baltic, its 
spread by migration of peoples, or through the channels of 
primitive trade is made certain. The absence of distinctly 
Mycenzan objects in the north leads Much to conclude that 
migration, not commerce, is responsible for the spread of amber 
in southeastern Europe. With Penka, Much holds that mega- 
lithic graves arose first in the west Baltic region, and were 
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thence spread by migrations of Aryan peoples, rather than that 
their origin is due to the spread of Oriental religiousideas. It 
took Christianity 1000 years to reach Scandinavia from the 
Orient, and religion had, perhaps, harder faring in primitive 
times. With Reinach, Much considers that the domestic ani- 
maJs of the neclithic inhabitants had their stock-forms in that 
continent, so the origin of their domestic animals can no longer 
be used as an argument in favor uf the Asiatic theory. Clim- 
atic reasons forbid the development of so active a race as the 
Aryans in Central Asia, whereas the west Baltic region of nor- 
thern Europe offers all the most favorable conditions for the 
European origin of the Aryans. Much has added to the data 
of Penka and others who preceded him. 


at 
++ at 


THE BeuRING SEA Race. Anthropologists of all countries 
are awaiting with interest the publication of the osteological, 
ethnological, folk lore and linguistic material accumulated by 
the Jesup North Pacific expedition in northeastern Asia. Such 
evidence as has already been set forth suggests a long contin- 
ued inter-migration and interchange of inventions, customs, 
myths and ideas in this region, making it one of the special 
“culture areas” of the globe. 





I 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


TwELftTH CENTURY PAINTINGS have been recently discov- 
ered in the Church of All Saints, Shropshire, England. On 
them were depicted thirteen horses and their riders in pairs, 
armec with swords and lances. The men wear mailed shirts 
combined with leather coverings. Over their armor they have 
surcoats, and they wear flat-topped helmets with barred and 
grated visors, and kite-shaped shields, horse trappings and 
saddles of quilted leather.— Zhe Antignary, January, 1903. 


DRAUGHTBOARDS AND CHESSMEN IN Ecypr. The ancient 
Egyptian game is said to have been invented by Thoth, and 
Hermes played with the mocn and won five lunar days. Theie 
are several specimens of draughtboards. The earliest, made 
of alabaster, were found by Professor Petrie in the royal tombs 
of Abydos, in the period of Menes. They are made of ivory, 
and in various shapes. Some have the heads of animals, such 
as the jackall, and some human heads. A religious meaning 
is attached to the game, but they are sometimes made as 
carricatures. Among these, a lion playing draughts with a 
she-goat. Egyptians were accustomed to play solitarie also, 
or rather the soul of the deceased Egyptian was represented 
as playing draughts alone.—Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, December 10, 1902. 
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THE Lansinc Man. The question of the antiquity of the 
bones of the Lansing man has been discussed in a recent paper 
by Prof. Chamberlin, in the Journal of Geology. Vw. X. (1902), 
pages 745 to 779. He points out that the Missouri River 
changed its course eight years ago, having been very near the 
deposit in which the bones were found. He gives a diagram 
which shows the changes in the Missouri River at Blair Bridge, 
Nebraska, and says: “An inspection of the diagram will 
show that a skeleton might have been deposited on the surface 
of the Carboniferous 1ock bottom, much as in the case of the 
ske'eton at Lansing, on tle 28th of July, 1883, and have been 
buried in alluvitim as deep as the the Lansing skeleton by 
August 18th—only twenty-one days later.” He holds that the 
deposit in which the Lansing skeleton was found, is not in 
true original loess, but, “in a mixtnre of loess-like silt, Carboni- 
ferous detritus, waterkaid clay, and other debris.” The human 
remains were burid by the deposit left by the streams, and 
were not connected in any way with the original deposit. 
“The antiquity of the burial is measured by the time occupied 
by the Missouri River in lowering its bottoms, two miles or 
more in width, somewhere from fifteen to twenty-five feet, 
avery respectable antiquity, but much short of the close of 
the glacial invasion.” This, then, throws the paleolithic age of 
man in America again into doubt, and leaves America still a 
New World, as it has been called. If the remains had been 
found in almost any locality east of the Mississippi River and 
south of the Great Lakes, we should be on ground where 
there is evidence of a complex succession of population. In 
this region there is no evidence of such a succession. Still, the 
acceptance of the evidence that the Little Falls, (Minn.), 
finds were genuine paleolithic relics would naturally led some 
to welcome the finding of this skeleton as confirming their 
position. 


THe OricinaL Asope oF Man. An article has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Staniland Wake, which throws some light on 
the relative antiquity of man in America and Asia. It is to 
the effect that the population of eastern and southern Asia 
was at an early date, and still is, much greater to the square 
mile than it was in America at the time of the Discovery, and 
suggesting the idea that the migration must have been from 
Asia to America. The b-ginnings of history also confirm the 
same point, for these beginnings date back more than half way 
to the close of the glacial period, and we have the other half 
of that period for prehistoric man to have made his progress 
from the paleolithic through neolithic before history began. 
It is still the claim of many that Europe contains the earliest 
evidence of man, and, therefore, must have been the starting 
point, rather than Southern Asia, which according to tradition 
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and Scripture, and recent discoveries, may be claimed as the 

original home. Another evidence in favor of the orthordox 

theory is that the largest amount of population by far has been 
found in Eastern and Southern Asia, and the smallest popula- 
tion to the square mile was found in this very region, which is 

— by the territory through which the Missouri River 
ows. 


THE Beast Fasve is one of the most ancient and wide 
spread. There are traces of its existence in the sacred writ- 
ings of Judea, in the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia and 
Assyria, and in the paintings and sculptures of ancient Egypt, 
where its popularity may doubtless be attributed to the rever- 
ence in which animals were held, and the large place they had 
in national religion. Four excellent examples have been pre- 
served among the records of Assur-bani-pal’s library, and the 
relating to the actions of an eagle and a serpent: the second, 
to those of a fox and a jackal; whilst the third describes an 
interview between an ox and a horse, and in the fourth a calf 
speaks. The familiar story of the lion and the mouse existed 
on papyrus as early as 1166 B. C., in the days of Rameses II., 
and then not merely as a crude attempt, but as a finished 
transcript from some earlier source. — 7he Antiquary, Jan., 1903. 


Girt To CoLumBia University. The Duc de Loubat has 
given $100,000 for the founding of a professorship ot Ameri- 
can archeology in Columbia University. This 1s the third 
chair of archeology which the Duc has endowed. He was 
donor of similar chairs in the University of Berlin and the 
University of Paris. In accepting the offer of the chair at 
their regular monthly meeting the trustees of Columbia chose 
for the first professor Marshall H. Saville, Curator of Arche- 
ology at the Museum of Natural History (New York) and 
Vice-President for Anthropology of the American Association 
for the advancement of Science. He will begin his work at 
the beginning of the next academic year. 


AMERICAN ORNAMENTAL ArT is very graphically described 
by M. Stolpe, of Sweden, in the Compte Rendu of the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanistes, Twelfth Session, held at 
Stockholm. The Iadians of .northwestern Mexico are de- 
scribed in the same report by M. Hartman. 


A Fount with Runic Inscription. A baptismal fount of 
Anglo-Saxon times has been found at Bingley, Yorkshire, 
England, supposed to date 737 A. D., the time of Eadbert. 
—The Antiqnary, Jannary, 1903. 
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BisticaL ArcH@#o.Locy. A complete history of all the 
discoveries of the Century is soon to appear in Biblical Arche- 
ology. Professor Hilprecht, the director of the American 
Expedition, which has lately made the educational library dis- 
covery, edits the bouk, and writes on Babylonia and Assyria; 
Benzinger writes on Palestine; Jensen, on the Hittites. All 
the great “finds” will be illustrated in the book.—Zzfosttory 
Times, January, 1903. 

Rev. W. M. Beaucuamp has in his possession the ancient 
Mss. containing the condolence songs of the Iroquois, from 
which Dr. Horatio Hale drew his information. Also a Mo- 
hawk version of the greater condoling songs. These are of 
untold value to ethnology. 


Jape. The finest collection of jade ornaments in the world 
is now in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, the gift of 
H.R. Bishop, who has spent many years in collecting it. It 
numbers more than 1,000 specimens. A finely illustrated cata- 
logue, containing an archeological, mineralogical and geolog- 
ical.description, has been prepared by Mr. Kunz, assisted by 
many others, at the cost of about $100,000, which was furnished 
by Mr. Bishop. Only one hundred copies are to be printed. 


na 


Dx. Cyrus Tuomas has two long articles in the Nine- 
teenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology: one on 
the Maya Calendar, and another on the Numerical Systems of 
America and Central America. It is a pity that there is no 
key by which the hieroglyphics of Central America can be de- 
ciphered, for it is now over twenty years that the scholars in 
this country and Europe have been studying them, and yet 
they are involved in about as much mystery as ever. 


THE SNAKE Dance is described by J. Walter Fewkes in the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, and 
the last Bulletin of the Field Columbian Museum contains 
also a description prepared by the Rev. Mr. Voth and G. A. 
Dorsey. Both articles are fully illustrated. It is a grewsome 
ceremony, and does not improve or grow upon ones interest 
when it is studied, for there is not so much real symbolism as 
in many other ceremonies. 


ArcH@OLOGy IN Mexico. An Academy of Science has 
been formed in New Mexico, and two papers on archeology 
have been read, entitled, ‘‘ Notes on the Pecos Indians,” and 
“ Reconnaisance of the Chaco Cafion.” 
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THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE OF WISCONSIN has no person 
on its committee, and apparently no member, ‘who is qualified 
to pass judgment on archeological papers. All papers on the 
subject are sent to some nameless unknown individual, who 
passes judgment outside of the society, without respon- 
sibility. 

THE CARNEGIE INstTITUTION has eighteen committees in 
charge of the various departments. The first in alphabetical 
order is the one on Anthropology, with W. H. Holmes, Frank 
Boas and W. A. Dorsey as members. 


THE Tar Baby. The story of the “ Tar Baby” is supposed 
to have belonged originally to the negroes of the South, but. 
like many other stories, such as “ Brer Rabbit,” and “ The Tor- 
toise and the Hare,” is found among the Cherokees. The 
origin of it is unknown. The myths among the Cherokees 
have relation to the wild animals, such as the buffalo, elk, deer, 
bear, wolf, fox, beaver, rabbit, possum, ground hog, turkey, 
partridge, crane, pheasant and buzzard. Some of these are told 
by the negroes, but are made more comical than those that are 
told by the Indians. 


THe BEAUTIFUL BROKEN BRONZE STATUE OF MERCURY, 
found at the bottom of the sea in 1901, has been pieced to- 
gether by a French expert. It is rather more than life-size, is 
of the finest Greek workmanship, and is said to rival the ex- 
quisite marble Mercury of Praxiteles found at Mount Olympia 
in 1877. The latter has been deemed the most beautiful statue 
in the world. Many other bronzes and marbles were found at 
the same time as the Mercury, but were so corroded and eaten 
away as to be valueless. This is the only extant example of 
an undoubted original bronze statue of the fourth century be- 
fore Christ. No one can safely prophesy or even conjecture 
what will be found in the present century. An archzologist 
recently declared his opinion that not one-tenth of the valu- 
able remains of antiquity which exist have been located. 


AsTARTE had a more real personality than any other 
Phcenician Goddess. She was the Istar of Masopotamia. She 
was identified with the moon goddess of the Eastern nations. 
She presided over a never-ending process of creation and 
destruction. 


METALLURGY, CERAMIC AND TEXTILE ARTS IN CENTRAL 
Amenrica. Gold was obtained by working sand. Silver was 
extracted by the blast furnaces. Copper and bronze was com- 
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mon. There were skillful workers in inlaid beautiful vases and 
utensils; weapons were forged; head-gear, girdles were wrought 
out with needles; weaving and dyeing were common. 


Tue Licnite Statues. The area over which lignite archi- 
tecture obtained prominence, and still obtains, corresponds to 
the vast wooded region which stretches from the Propontus 
and the Fuxine, and stretches across the peninsula in a 
northern direction, and reaches the heights of Taurus, and 
joins on Licia. In Persia, wooded columns held a promirent 
place, but changed to stone columns when the second Baby- 
lonian Empire came into power. 


THE SKELETONS IN Croatia. The discovery of the slsulls 
and skeletons in a cave in Croatia, Austria, has excited a good 
deal of attention among anthropologists. These skull are said 
to resemble the Neanderthal and that of the Man of Spy, but 
are longer. There is a curious forward curviture of the spine, 
making it more like the monkey than the man, as the erect 
position is peculiar to man. The body was long and the legs 
short, and the arms long. One has deepset eyes, and immense 
teeth were set deep in the jaws. It is said that there were 
evidences of fire in the cave. Fraipant claims that these ani- 
mals did not walk erect, and it is a question whether they had 
the power of speech. 


Fire WaLKeErs. Prof. Langley of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution has had the opportunity of witnessing the Fire Walkers 
of Tahiti in their startling and pretentious ceremony, but has 
found that the stones were of porous lava and did not convey 
heat. 


METALLIC IMPLEMENTS. Rev. W. M. Beauchamp has pre- 
pared a seventh booklet on the Archzology of New York. 
This treats of the copper and iron relics. He thinks that the 
majority of the copper relics are comparatively modern, as 
there are many in the mounds. Copper is found in the mounds 
of Wisconsin, lowa, Ohia, Georgia and other Southern States, 
but is rare among the Cliff-Dwellers. 
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JAPANISCHE MYTHOLOGIE. NIHONGI. ZEITALTER DER GOTTER. Dr. 
Karl Florenz. Tokyo, Ig01. 8° pp. 341; 19 plates; 2 maps. 


Dr. Florenz is professor in the University of Tokyo and a competent 
Japanese scholar. He ‘has already published that part of the Nihongi, 
which deals with truly historical matter (of the seventh centurv), under 
the name MVihongi oder Fapanische Annalen. Inthe work before us he 
presents the remainder of this important and ancient classic, the part which 
deals with the times of the gods. The two great sources of Japanese 
mythology, the foundation of the national religion—Shinto—are the Kojiki 
and the Vihongi. Both have recently been made the subject of profound 
study among Japanese and foreign students alike. Satow, Chamberlain, 
and Aston have written works of high importance and interest; it is no 
criticism of their writings, however, to recognize, in the productions of 
Dr. Florenz, a scholarship and ability unsurpassed in this field. His quali- 
ties are admirably displayed in the volume before us, which is published as 
supplement to the A/itthetlungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur- 
und Volkerkunde Ostasiens. Ur. Florenz gives a careful translation of the 
usual text; in footnotes he present the varying ideas of commentators, both 
native and foreign, and briefly states the reasons for his own view. He has 
divided the text into convenient chapters and sections and has adopted a 
simple system of indicating variant passages and glosses. In his notes he 
presents a vast amount of material relative to ethnography, Shinto, and 
geography. He frequently gives etymological suggestions, though always 
with caution, as he warns us that the comparative philology of East Asia is 
still chiefly to be made. He strongly. emphasizes the need of attention to 
laws of phonetic change and replacement. The work is happily indexed 
and the illustrations, from Japanese sources, are curious and represent well- 
known scenes from the life of the gods. In this connection we may refer 
to the gift, by Dr. Florenz to the Berlin Ethnographic Museum, of a col- 
lection of objects illustrating Shinto. Probably only the Buckley collection, 
preserved at the University of Chicago and catalogued bv your reviewer in 
1892, can be compared with it, in extent and interest. It will the seen that 
this new study by Dr. Florenz, is a necessity for the serious student—even 
if he has mastered the writings of the three great English authorities, whom 
we have named. (F.S.) 


THE LANGUAGES OF THE STATE OF QAXACA, MEXICO. (a) INVESTI- 
GACION SOBRE EL IDIOMA AMUZGO Oaxaca, Igo!, Sq. 8° pp. 163. 
(6) BREVE NOTICIA DEL IDIOMA PAPABUCO DEL PUKBLO DE 
ELOTEPEC. Oaxaca, tgo01. Sq. 8% pp. 20. 
(c) Ext CuicaTEco. Oaxaca, Ig02. Sq. 8° pp. 119. 


Among the states of Mexico, Oaxaca is preéminent in the number of 
native tribes still speaking their ancient languages. At least fifteen living 
tongues are to be foundin the State. Fortunately there is one local student, 
who has the had the interest, diligence, and time, necessary for their study. 
The Licenciado Francisco Belmar began publishing matter relating to these 
languages in 1890 and 1891, when he printed an original Zapotec cartilla 
and reprinted rare old studies of the Mixe and the Zapotec. Since that 
time he has published, at irregular intervals, a series of original studies 
of nine other Oaxacan languages. The last three of these now lie before 
us, Sefior Belmar has pursued his investigations under great difficulties; 
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in printing them he has sometimes had the type set and the printing done 
in his own house. In the three numbers just received the Amuzgo, Paba- 
buco and Cuicateco, languages but little known and of restricted geo- 
graphical range, are dealt with. The volumes present a neat appearance 
and we are glad to see that the state government of Oaxaca has borne the 
expenses of tneir publication. We hope that this government assistance 
may be continued until Sefior Belmar has completed his task and published 
original studies upon each and all of the indigenous languages of his native 
State. (F.S.) 


LA FOLIE DEs Foutes. Dr. Nina-Rodrguez. 1901. Extract from 
Annales Medico-psychologiques. 8° pp. 56. 


In this highly interesting brochure Dr. Nina-Rodguez of Bahia, Brazil, 
examines certain nervous contagions which have occurred in that country. 
Preliminary to presenting the observations made upon these local mani- 
festations, he summarizes the ideas of recent French and Italian writers 
upon cellective insanity and nervous states; he studies the crowd under in- 
sane contagion and examines the relation of the unbalanced leader to his 
unbalanced mob. After this preliminary summary, he presents the obser- 
vations upon five recent occurrences in Brazil, ranging from paranoia 
affecting but two members of a single family, to the dreadful nervous, 
religious outbreak at Pernambuco, which involved a veritable hecatomb of . 
unfortunate, sacrificial victims. The author, in closing, states a number of 
tentative conclusions and tests some of the views already enunciated by 
writers upon this interestirg subject. (F.S.) 


ANALES DEL MUSEO NACIONAL DE BUENOS AIRES. Tomo VIII. (Ser. 
2a,t. LV.) (Con retrato, 5 laminas y 2, 2 figuras en el texto), Buenos 
Aires. Imprenda de Juan A. Alsima, calle Mexico, 1422. 1902. 


The National Museum of Buenos Aires is doing good work, as the 
names of Ambrosetti, of Ihering, and of Ameghino would indicate, There 
are few museums in the world that have accomplished as much in the same 
time. This report for. 1902 contains a description of certain ceremonial 
vases, illustrated by several cuts, by Juan B. Ambrosetti; also a description 
of certain hotive hatchets of stone, by the same author. Both articles open 
up a line of study which has not been fully appreciated, though everyone 
knows that the religious sentiment had great influence over the art of the 
prehistoric people of America, and has left its mark on nearly all the relics 
in stone and pottery, as well as in the textile fabrics and the specimens of 
architecture. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SuR- 
vEY. Preliminary Report on the Ketchikan Mining District, Alaska, 
with an Introductory Sketch of the Geology of Southeastern Alaska 
by Alfred Hulse Brooks. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1902. 

Alaska is divisable into four geographic provinces. 1. The western 


most includes a mountainous belt which may be called “The Pacific 
Mountain System.” 2. East of this is the Plateau Region. 3. A province 
formed by the extension of the Rocky Mountain System. 4. East and 
north of this is what is called the “ Plains Region.” : 
The Pacific Mountain System includes the Coast Range, the Saint 
Elias Range, the Aleutian Range and the Alaskan Range. Southeast 
Alaska is the best region in the world in which to study glaciers. John 
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Muir was the first to call attention to the magnificent scenery. The glaciers 
of the coast range are of the Alpine type. Thé mining district embraces 
an area of about 7,000 square miles in southeastern Alaska. During the 
Russian occupation of Alaska no attempt was made to investigate its 
mineral resources. Gold was discovered in 1861, but no attempts were 
made at placer mining until after the transfer of the territory to the United 
States in 1865. The sketch of the survey, by Alfred Hulse Brooks, is very 
interesting. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. Third 
Series. Geology. Vol, II., No.1. Cretaceous Deposits of the Pacific 
Coast by Frank M. Anderson. With 12 Plates. Issued December 24, 
i902. San Francisco. Publisbed by the Academy, 1902, 


The Cretaceous deposits of the Pacific coast lie within a narrow conti- 
nental border, mainly to the west of the Great Basin, which extends from 
Mexico to Alaska and the Arctic Ocean in disconnected fragments; in 
California, Southern Oregon, Puget Sound and British Columbia. Those 
in California were studied by Dr. Trask in 1856, Mr. Gabb in 1866, Prof, 
Whitney in 1887, by Becker in 1888, J. S. Diller in 1893, and D. C. 
Merriam in 1897. The exploration by Frank M. Anderson furnishes the 
last contribution to the subject, and gives a full account of the fossil speci- 
mens, of which the plates are good representations. 


NEw FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. By John Fiske. Boston and New 

York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I902, 378 pp, 

“From Cartier to Champlain,’ “The Beginnings of Quebec,” “The 
Lords of Arcadia,” ‘‘Wilderness and Empire,” ‘‘Witchcraft,” and “The 
Great Awakening,” are subjects which are treated in Mr. Fiske’s concise 
and careful manner. Crown Point, Fort William Henry and Ticondnoga 
are localities which are graphically described; also Fort Frontenac, 
Duquesne and the Forts of Quebec. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF EGYPTIAN ARCH#OLOGY, A Handbook for 
Students and Travellers. By M: Brodwick and A. Anderson Morton. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1902. Igo pp., with 88 illustrations. 
This little book will be useful to those who are making a specialty of 

Egyptology. We learn from it that there 1s only one bridge in Egypt, and 

that copper came from the peninsula of Sinai. The Labyrinth is described, 

also Mastabahs. 


‘ 








